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HAVE COMPETENT, EFFICIENT TEACHERS, CONSTANTLY STRIVING 
TO ATTAIN THE HIGHEST OBJECTIVES OF THEIR PROFESSION, AND 
TO PRODUCE THE GREATEST ACCOMPLISHMENTS BY THOSE TO 
WHOM THEY ARE DEDICATED. . 


We are Proud 
e are rouc TO HAVE A PART IN THEIR EFFORTS, 
AND TO BE OF ASSISTANCE TO THEM—BY PROVIDING— 


— Numerous Jools of Education — 
— Jeaching Aids — 
— Posturally Correct Seating — 
— Furniture and Equipment Designed 


for Joday and Jomorrow 
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LAND OF THE FREE SERIES—The Decade’s Most Popular Supplementary Social Studies Series 
Edited by Erick Berry 
These are tales about young heroes, each from a different national background, who helped build America 


and helped to make it a true LAND OF THE FREE. 
PRICES SUBJECT TO USUAL DISCOUNT 


List Price List Price 


For Grades VI-XII 








*COLT OF DESTINY—Alida Malkus. Beginning of 


*JINKS OF JAYSON VALLEY—F. E. Rechnitzer. 
Story of a collie separated from its owners in an air- 


* 1950 Copyright 
1951 Copyright 





*DOOR TO THE NORTH —Elizabeth Coatsworth. 


For Joon -Agors 


LASSIE COME HOME—Fric Knight. 
dog story. 


Most popular 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


Order from 


California missions. $2.50 Voyage of hardy Norsemen to what is now America. $2.50 

FOOTPRINTS OF THE DRAGON—Vanya Oakes. A 

Chinese boy helps link the coasts by rail. 2.50 I HEARD OF A RIVER—Elsie Singmaster. A Ger- 

SEVEN BEAVER SKINS—Erick Berry. A story of man boy among the Mennonites. 2.50 

the Dutch in New Amsterdam. 2.50 

*THE SILVER FLEECE —Florence and Carl Means. SIGN OF THE GOLDEN FISH—Gertrude Robinson. 

Story of the Spanish in New Mexico. 2.50 Story of Cornish fishermen in Maine. 2.50 

SONG OF THE PINES—Walter and Marion Havig- ‘ 

hurst. Story of a young Norwegian in Wisconsin’s TIDEWATER VALLEY—Jo Evalin Lundy. Story of 

lumber camps. 2.50 Swiss farmers who settled in Oregon. 2.50 

For the Prumay Grades 

CHUFFER—Elizabeth Elam. A little engine ventures HAPPY LITTLE FAMILY—Rebecca Caudill. One of 

into the world. 1.25 the happiest families you could find. 2.00 

THE JACK AND JILL STORY BOOK—Edited by *LITTLE BOY AND HIS HOUSE—Mary Adshead 

Ada Campbell Rose. Anthology of the best that has and Stephen Bone. A little boy and his uncle travel to 

appeared in “Jack and Jill” magazine. 2.50 find a house better than their own. 2.00 

*MAGGIE MUGGINS STORIES—Mary Grannan. SCHOOLHOUSE IN THE WOODS—Rebecca 

Humorous stories about Mr. McGarrity and his hoe. 1.50 Caudill. Sequel to HAPPY LITTLE FAMILY. 2.00 

TUTTLE—Nancy Marohn. An unhappy little truck wins the privilege of driving in the park. 1.25 
For the Intermediate Grades 

*ADVENTURE STORIES FROM STORY *HAPPY PLAYTIME—Mary Grannan. Delightful 

PARADE. Most exciting tales from “Story Parade” stories by the Canadian Broadcasting System’s popular 

magazine. 2.50 story teller. 1.50 

*THE RADIO IMP—Archie Binns. A mischievous ONE-STRING FIDDLE—Erick Berry. A Tennessee 

radio steers Jim Tompkins into trouble. 2.00 mountain boy who wins a fiddlin’ match, 1.50 

STORY PARADE STAR BOOK-—Short stories and THE SECRET OF THE CLOSED GATE—Margaret 

features from “Story Parade” magazine. 2.75 Leighton. The Hill children in an old Virginia house. 2.50 


BLACK FALCON—Armstrong Sperry. A New Or- THE DAREDEVIL—Leland Silliman. How summer 
leans planter’s son in privateering raids. 2.50 a changed a daredevil stunter to a responsible in- 
*FOURTH WN PASS—Jack Paulson. St dividual. 2.50 
about college yee si ee stad 2.00 *GOLDEN CLOUD—Leland Silliman. The love of 

a young man for a beautiful golden pony. 2.00 


2.50 


plane crash, 2.00 ! pigs 
A ‘ *SON OF THE HAWK—Thomas Raddall. Histori- 

MY 66 YEARS IN THE BIG LEAGUES—Connie cal novel of a teen-age boy in pre-Revolutionary Nova 
Mack. Autobiography of the Philadelphia Athletics’ for- Scotia. 2.50 
mer manager. 2.50 STOCKY, BOY OF WEST TEXAS—Elizabeth Baker. 
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STORM CANVAS—Armstrong Sperry. A _ turbulent TRAIL—Alexander Key. Struggle between the English 
tale of the high seas during the War of 1812. 2.50 and French. 2.50 

For Jeachors 

HOW TO LAY A NEST EGG—Edgar Scott. Advice to women on investments. 1.50 
MENNONITE COMMUNITY COOKBOOK—Mary Emma Showalter. 1400 mouth watering recipes. 3.50 
YOUR BIBLE AND YOU—Dr. Charles Erdman. An exposition of the books of the Bible. 2.50 
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With New Friends 


Nila Banton Smith 


Over Hill and Plain 


Nila Banton Smith 


Stories to Remember 
Bennett . Dowse . Edmonds 
3 Books 
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Children of the U.S.A. 
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3 Books 
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On the Trail with 
Lewis and Clark 


Bonnie C. Howard 


Earl G. Royton 
Box 216, Paris, Tennessee 
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ompany 
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E’D rather, be most anything we 

know than president. If we had 
a son, we would tell him he could be 
anything he wanted to, but please, we 
would say, don’t want to be president. 


There is no office in America more 


revered than the presidency—and no man 


more maligned than the president. Regard- 
less of how big a man is, some people will 
think out loud that he isn’t big enough 
to be president. If he wears a bow-tie, 
that isn’t dignified. If he wears a four- 
in-hand, it is either too loud or too con- 
servative, or poorly tied. If his wife stays 
home, she is lacking in the social graces. 
If she takes part in public life, she is a 
gadabout. No, we wouldn’t want to be 
president. 

We might start looking over the house 
and decide it needed a new back porch. 
No sooner would we mention it than 
millions of people would scream that we 
were desecrating a shrine. It wouldn't 
matter that it was our home, or that it was 
the back porch, way around out of sight. 
Dolly Madison didn’t need a back porch 
and by jiminy, neither do we. 

Then when a new Congress got together, 
we would go over and tell them about 
the State of the Nation. If we viewed 
with alarm, we would be unnecessarily 
exercised and would lack faith in our 
own government. If we pointed with 
pride, we would be making a political 
speech and blindly leading the country 
into disaster. If we did neither our 
constituents would pick up the paper and 
decide we were living in a fool’s paradise, 
and that anybody ought to see that this 
was wrong or that should be done. 

No, we wouldn’t want to be president. 
We want to be able to write a letter 
without seeing it spread on the front page 
of tomorrow’s newspaper. We want to be 
able to say we don’t feel very well today 


without stirring up a tempest of conjecture . 


as to what kind of a president the vice- 
president would make. Public opinion is 
a merciless critic and the public eye never 
sleeps. 

Besides, we wouldn't have the slightest 
idea of what color the East Parlor should 
be painted when the White House finally 
gets rebuilt. 


E are not in the employ of any 

motion picture producer. But we 
saw a movie the other day made from a 
play we have been quoting for a couple 
of years that is a little hard to forget. 
We hope the dialogue isn’t copyrighted 
for the companion of a pooka called 
Harvey had this to say that we would like 
to pass on to you. Someone asked Elwood 


P. Dowd why he acted the way he did. 
He said that to get along in the world 
one has to be smart or pleasant. For 35 
years he was smart, he said, “and Id 
recommend being pleasant.” Pleasant and, 
we would add, more or less specific. We 
hope some day to have enough strength to 
reply to, “Can I do anything for you?” 
with, “Just what did you have in mind?” 
as Elwood did. 


T is almost time for another state con- 

vention. Last year in Knoxville we 
had one of the best we have ever had. 
There were a few things that could have 
been different. Weare reminded, particu- 
larly, of the number of people who 
attended the Thursday night session. Those 
who were there clung together in the 
middle of the auditorium. Four basket 
ball games could have been played around 
the edges all at the same time without 
disturbing the faithful few. Such a thing 
ought not to be. Personally, we would 
rather open a convention than close one. 
There is something very lonely about the 
auditorium and the hotel lobbies the 
morning after a convention closes. And 
something sad about seeing your friends 
walk out with their bags packed while you 
wave goodbye from the elevator. Next 
morning when you go to breakfast, you 
have to answer all the waitress’s questions 
about the number of people and the kind 
of meeting and listen to her comment on 
their dining room behavior. 

We'd rather get there fustest and leave 
with the crowd. We never were much 
good at wakes. We'll look for you on 
Thursday night, March 15, when, if all 
goes well, we will hear Carl Sandburg 
read his own poetry. See you then. 





























“My pupils are the smartest children in the 
school . . . and that’s not just my opinion . 
it's theirs!" 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE CONVENTION 


Two of the most important meetings of the year were 
held in Nashville January 11-13. It was the sixty-first 
meeting of the Public School Officers Association and 
the Eighteenth Annual meeting of the Representative 
Assembly. The meetings were characterized by a spirit 
of optimism and of cooperation. 

The spirit of optimism does not necessarily mean 
that everyone believes we will get everything we asked 
for. It means that everyone was willing to take Governor 
Browning at his word when he told the P. S. O. A. that 
he would do everything he could for our program. 

The spirit of optimism and cooperation does not mean 
that our group is over-confident or complacent about 
the program. It does mean that all are willing to fight to 
achieve our goals. It is the same spirit that has character- 
ized our group over the years—the spirit that has made 
our organization great. 


SOCIAL SECURITY—TEACHER 
RETIREMENT 


The Representative Assembly unanimously passed a 
resolution opposing any attempt to place the teachers 
of the state under social security. The National Educa- 
tion Association led the fight last year which resulted in 
the U. S. Senate amending the bill passed by the House 
to exclude teachers who are covered by retirement laws 
from social security. So if teachers in Tennessee are to 
come under social security, the Tennessee Teachers’ Re- 
tirement System would have to be repealed. 

Every teacher should oppose, and oppose vigorously, 
any attempt to repeal the retirement law. The law, en- 
acted in 1945, has been improved by each succeeding 
Legislature, and now provides much greater benefits than 
those provided in the original act. Our efforts should 
be to strengthen the retirement system and to protect our 
interests in it by opposing any movement to repeal it. 

There are many reasons why teachers should not want 
to give up their retirement system, the most important 
being that the benefits are greater than under social 
security. 

No one is eligible for social security until age 65. Under 
the retirement law, a teacher may retire after 30 years 
of service or at age 60. There are no provisions for re- 
tirement on account of disability under social security 
while the Teacher Retirement System provides that any 
teacher who becomes disabled after ten years of service 
may retire on three-fourths of the amount she would 
have drawn had she taught to age sixty. 

The Representative Assembly passed another resolu- 
tion concerning the Retirement System. “We shall oppose 
any amendments to the Retirement System that do not 
carry sufficient appropriations to pay the added cost.” 
This does not mean that we oppose amendments. It does 
mean that we must see to it that sufficient funds are put 
into the retirement system each biennium to keep it 
sound. 
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There is one phase of social security which may be 
of interest to school employees not covered by retire- 
ment. Local school employees such as cafeteria workers, 
bus drivers, janitors, and maintenance men, may come 
under social security, if proper legislation is enacted. An 
enabling act must be passed by the Legislature to make 
these employees eligible. Such a bill is now being drafted. 
If this bill should pass, then social security coverage 
would be on a local option basis, and participating local 
governments would underwrite local administration 
costs. 

Social security for those not covered by the retirement 
system—Yes. Repeal of the Teachers Retirement System 
in favor of social security for teachers—NO. 


NEW OFFICERS 


Milton Hamilton succeeded to the presidency of the 
T. E. A. He has served well on the Council and as vice- 
president. He is fair, open-minded, interested in the job, 
and willing to work. Your new president will serve you 
well. 

The teachers were fortunate in having three capable 
candidates from which to select a vice-president. The 
friends of each of these candidates presented them well 
and the delegates made their choice. It was an interest- 
ing, friendly campaign, the kind that is good for the or- 
ganization. 

Miss Mildred Doyle is your new vice-president She 
is capable, dynamic, and devoted to the cause of educa- 
tion and to the T. E. A. She is a busy person, but she will 
find time to serve you. It will be a pleasure to work 
with her. 

Howard McCorkle is the new Council member for the 
First District. Howard is a sincere, honest, capable fel- 
low. The teachers of this district have a representative 
on the Council who will serve them well. 

The Fourth District had two candidates and a spirited 
contest was waged by their friends. Roy Dowdy was 
the winner. Roy is an outstanding Middle Tennessee 
principal and his training and past experience, as well 
as his personality and fine character qualify him for ex- 
cellent service on the Council. 

S. E. Pierce is now the representative for a full term 
from the Ninth District. He served well in filling an un- 
expired term. He will serve well in the future because 
he believes in what he is doing and has courage to back 
up his intelligent decisions. 

D. E. Ray is the new president of P. S. O. A. There is 
no school system in the state that has made greater pro- 
gress in a short time than has the city of Jackson under 
his leadership. He will provide this same type of leader- 
ship for the P. S. O. A. It will be sufficient to guarantee a 
fine year for this organization. 

John Meadows, the new secretary of the P. S. O. A., 
is well known over the state. He is just the fellow for the 
job. The P. S. O. A. is in capable hands for 1951. 





The House of Democracy 
Its Foundation and Its Scope 


W. A. BASS 


Superintendent, Nashville City Schools 


It is impossible for an agency to exist and to inculcate high 
and noble principles unless the people cherish these same 


principles. 


Know and value the ideals of democracy, says 


our author, and make the house of democracy strong 
enough to endure the raging storm. 


T well becomes every American 

to take stock of the public 
schools, to survey their programs, to 
identify their difficulties and to re- 
dedicate themselves to the purpose 
for which public education stands. 
It is well to keep in mind the fact that 
public education and American de- 
mocracy have developed together. 
In fact, public education has been 
called the cradle of American de- 
mocracy. It is practically impossible 
to consider either without reference 
to the other. 


It may be profitable for us to re- 
view the land marks on the long 
road down which we have come as a 
nation from groups of pioneers to a 
nation of great power and influence 
among the family of peace loving 
nations. We all know that the evolu- 
tion of the United States of America 
constitutes a story of bravery, hardi- 
hood, romance, devotion to idealism 
and of spiritual, political and eco- 
nomic achievement unparalleled in 
the annals of recorded time. 


A Militant Campaign 


Now we live in an age of challenge 
and an age of change. We are 
challenged by the fact that dictator- 
ship rides abroad in the land and 
peace loving peoples everywhere are 
confronted with doubts and fears. 
Political, economic, and _ social 
changes are taking place so rapidly 
that often the best students of organ- 
ized society can scarcely keep up 
with the significance of the changes 
which are coming about. We are 
face to face with a war of ideas and 
ideologies—a militant campaign for 
the loyalties of men. 
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In times like these what can good 
citizens do? In the first place, we 
here in America should identify the 
pillars of our democratic faith and 
should rededicate to them our tal- 
ents, our energies and our loyalties. 
In the second place, we should 
lengthen our cords and strengthen 
our stakes so that the house of 
democracy may encompass its mem- 
bers and endure the raging storm. 
In the third place, we should re- 
examine and appropriately re-adjust 
the means at our disposal for the 
implementation of the great Ameri- 
can dream. 


Pillars of Faith 


This brings us face to face with the 
question, “What are the American 
Ideals?” A difficult question? Yes. 
Why? Because we have just grown 
up with a more or less hazy idea of 
what is involved in the American 
way. In order to gain perspective 
let us go back in our minds to 1776. 
Let us listen to the reading of the 
Declaration of Independence as it 
flowed from the pen of Thomas 
Jefferson. “We hold these truths to 
be self-evident: That all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed 
by their creator with certain un- 
alienable rights; that among these 
are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. That to secure these 
rights, governments are instituted 
among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the 


governed.” 


Here then are five pillars of our 
national faith. First among them is 
equality of man before the law. 


There is nothing here that speaks of 
color, race, or creed. We have here a 
clear recognition of the dignity and 
worth of the human personality. In 
the second place, we find the pillar 
of our democratic faith called the 
right to life. In substance this means 
that the human life is sacred and may 
not be required by caprice or whim. 
In the third place, we find the pillar 
of liberty—the right to do as one 
pleases so long as he does not abridge 
the rights of others. In the fourth 
place, we find the pillar called the 
pursuit of happiness—the right to 
work, to earn a living and to apply 
one’s talents in such endeavors as 
are to his liking and for which he 
thinks he is best suited. In the fifth 
place, we see the pillar of restraint 
on government. Government is made 
the servant of man and not man the 
servant of government. 


Let us come a little nearer the 
present. We are now in Independ- 
ence Hall. A constitution for the 
United States of America is being 
adopted. In its preamble we read: 
“We the people of the United States 
in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty for ourselves and our pos- 
terity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States 
of America.” 

Here we discover the principle of 
mutuality—“We the people . .” The 
delegates to this convention had 
been freshly chosen from and by the 
people. They were responsive to the 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Start with the child to develop a program of 





Guidance in Small Schools 


OW can boys and girls in rural 

areas enjoy the benefits of 
guidance services designed to meet 
their needs? This question has 
troubled many teachers and school 
administrators concerned with the 
development of rural children and 
youth. 

To see how one school system has 
solved the problem, let us follow the 
step-by-step development of guid- 
ance in a particular county.! There 
are sixteen elementary schools and 
five high schools in the county, en- 
rolling a total of about 4,500 children 
in grades one through twelve. The 
schools vary in size from two ele- 
mentary schools with two teachers 
to a 12-grade school with thirty-six 
teachers. Four of the high schools 
have supervising principals, and the 
others have a teaching principal. The 
school system employs 153 teachers. 
Working with the elementary teach- 
ers on a countywide basis are an 
elementary school supervisor, an 
attendance supervisor, and a school 
nurse or health supervisor. 

The superintendent sees that his 
central task is to help every pupil 
discover and develop his best po- 
tentialities. He wants to be sure that 
boys and girls who decide to remain 
on the farm do so because they love 
the land and wish to make farming 
their vocation or to engage in some 
other useful vocation in the rural 
area. He wants to be equally sure 
that boys and girls who decide to 
move to cities do so because they 
have interest in and aptitude for 
some urban vocation. He is con- 
cerned about their being prepared 
for an occupation, so that if they 
migrate, they will not drift into city 
slums where socio-economic condi- 
tions are far worse than those from 
which they came. 


-_~— 


‘For the description of the county, the 
author is indebted to Dr. D. F. Culp, as- 
sistant director, Division of Administration 
and Finance, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Montgomery, Alabama. 
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The superintendent sees that child 
study, guidance, curriculum, and in- 
struction are steps toward this goal. 
Child study is essential if teachers 
are to understand each child’s ca- 
pacities, interests, and achievements 
—what he can do at his present stage 
of development, what he likes to do, 
what he needs to do, and how he 
learns. Only with this knowledge 
can the teacher give children the 
experiences they need and guide 
them in choosing and succeeding in 
these experiences. 

The experiences extend beyond 
the four walls of the school. Wise 
use of community resources can en- 
rich the education of the boys and 
girls and also bring desirable changes 
in the community. Good teaching is 
guidance in learning. Starting with 
the child, the superintendent begins 
to improve the guidance work in his 
community. 


Publicize Guidance Practices 


First the superintendent looks into 
the guidance that is now being done 
in his schools. He observes teachers 
at work. He talks with teachers, 
pupils, and parents. In this way he 
collects samples of the best guidance 
practices now in use in his school 
community. Here is a gifted teacher 
who uses her older pupils’ interest 
in studying their community, with 
a view to making it a better place 
for children and young people to 





RUTH STRANG 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUM- 
BIA UNIVERSITY 


grow up in. Here is a teacher who 
tells about a boy she has helped. 
Another teacher is particularly suc- 
cessful in encouraging eighth-grade 
pupils to go on to high school. In 
another school the principal makes 
work experience in the village and 
on the farm a part of the education 
of boys and girls who need this ex- 
perience. 

These are only a few examples 
of effective guidance practices the 
superintendent collects. Each teacher 
describes his procedures concretely 
enough so that other teachers can go 
and do likewise, with modifications 
to fit their own situations. These 
accounts are printed by boys in a 
county print shop and published in 
attractive, readable form. This is 
the first county publication on guid- 
ance for both parents and teachers to 
read, 


Form Child Study Groups 


While collecting these examples of 
excellent guidance, the superintend- 
ent highlights statements the teach- 
ers make about their need for 
knowing how to study children. To 
each teacher he mentions the possi- 
bility of forming child study groups 
to meet this need. Even if only a 
small number of teachers are inter- 
ested, a few groups can be formed, 
on the general pattern of the Prescott 
child study groups. A consultant can 
be obtained from the Institute of 
Child Study at the University of 
Maryland, from a local university or 
the state department, or a successful 
leader can be brought in from an- 
other county or state. 

Child study groups usually meet 
twice a week. Their essential features 
are these: 

1. Teachers attend voluntarily. 

2. Each teacher studies and re- 
ports on one child, presenting all the 
information he can obtain. Others 
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in the group contribute additional 
details. 

3. On the basis of all this infor- 
mation, the members try to under- 
stand the causes of the child’s be- 
havior, to discern trends in his 
development. Then they suggest 
tentative hypotheses. 

4. They test these hypotheses by 
further study of the child and by 
reference to books on child study and 
child psychology. 

5. They may request a workshop 
or seminar for more intensive study. 

Even though some teachers who 
most need the experience of child 
study do not enroll, it is best to keep 
the groups on a voluntary basis. As 
the members tell others how much 
they are enjoying the experience, 
more and more teachers will join. 
Parents, too, hearing about the 
groups, may request help in setting 
up parent child- study groups. 


Improve Pupil Records 


Interest in child study will make 
teachers more aware of the value of 
cumulative records. In this county 
at present most children are given 
intelligence tests in the first and third 
grades. Achievement tests are ad- 
ministered to each elementary child 
each year. Diagnostic tests may be 
requested by individual schools. A 
permanent cumulative record is 
started for each child in the first 
grade and kept up to date as he 
progresses through the grades. The 
teachers, however, use the cards very 
little for guidance purposes. 

Teachers need help in keeping, 
interpreting, and using cumulative 
records. If the supervisor or prin- 
cipal is qualified, he can help the 
teacher by studying with her, once 
or twice a year, the records of every 
child in her class. He can point out 
the trends in the child’s physical, 
social, emotional, and _ intellectual 
development; he can help her to see 
possible causes of difficulties; he can 
suggest experiences which the school, 
the home, and the neighborhood can 
give the child. 

If the principal or supervisor does 
not have the time to do this, he mav 
mimeograph a few actual cumulative 
records, and use them in a faculty 
meeting on the interpretation and 
use of records. Each teacher present 
will first study each record and write 
a summary of what she learns from it. 
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She will also suggest ways she can 
further the child’s best development. 
Then the principal may interpret the 
records, or if he does not feel quali- 
fied, he may ask some person more 
experienced in child study to lead 
a discussion. Where teachers see for 
themselves that cumulative records 
heip them to understand and teach 
children, they will record informa- 
tion more fully and accurately and 
use the records more effectively. 


Help Supervisors Grow 


The superintendent also works 
with and through the county super- 
visors, encouraging them to learn 
as much about guidance as possible. 
A guidance institute or workshop can 
help both supervisors and teachers. 
A state-wide program may provide 
an annual period of intensive train- 
ing to the persons in each county 
responsible for helping teachers im- 
prove their counseling and group 
work. Under another plan, super- 
visors meet every week in a seminar 
to discuss specific problems in help- 
ing teachers do more effective guid- 
ance. 

The supervisors may select some 
important phase of guidance to work 
on each year. For example, the 
“helping teachers” of New Jersey, 
whose position combines elementary 
school supervision and guidance, 
worked intensively with teachers one 
year in improving the quality of 
parent- -teacher conferences. School 
was occasionally dismissed in the 
afternoon so that teachers could 
schedule conferences with parents. 


Provide Specialists 


As the need for more specialized 
guidance services becomes clear, the 
superintendent may get funds to em- 
ploy a coordinator of guidance for 
the area. This broadly trained person 
would work closely with the other 
supervisors and with administrators 
and would be responsible for the 
in-service education of teachers in 
guidance. He might also set up a 
county-wide advisory service to 
which cases would be referred. Al- 
though such a guidance center would 
help individual children and young 
people with problems of vocation, 
reading, emotional disturbance, and 
so on, its more far-reaching function 
would be the training of teacher- 


counselors from the schools of the 
county who would work at the center 
under expert supervision. 


Educate for Guidance 
Responsibilities 

At the present time most rural 
teachers have had no special prep- 
aration for guidance. Teachers’ 
colleges, recognizing this lack, are 
giving more attention to guidance 
and child study in their basic courses. 
In addition, more and more teach- 
ers’ colleges are including in their 
curriculum courses on guidance prin- 
ciples and procedures which deal 
with the teacher’s role. More ad- 
vanced courses in counseling tech- 
niques and methods of group work 
are also being offered. 

Here are some effective ways to 
help teachers in service grow in their 
guidance responsibilities: 

A guidance institute for all teach- 
ers, held before school opens 

Faculty meetings on guidance 

Informal luncheon groups in which 
guidance problems are considered 

Voluntary workshops, reading 
groups, or study groups throughout 
the year, each group concentrating 
on some phase of guidance and re- 
porting to the entire faculty. 

Meetings for improving “guidance 
practices should be thoroughly en- 
jovable. In my class on the role of 
the teacher in personnel work, the 
following experiences seem to be 
most effective: 

Panel discussions by pupils who 
speak frankly about the kind of 
guidance they need and describe 
how certain teachers have helped 
them—or failed to help them; 

_ Demonstrations of the case con- 
ference method, in which members 
of the school staff discuss an indi- 
vidual student—what they have 
learned about him, what this infor- 
mation means, what the school can 
do to help him develop his poten- 
tialities more fully; 

Role-playing, in which members of 
the group describe a concrete situa- 
tion and then play the part of pupil 
and teacher, sometimes reversing 
roles and presenting different ways 
of handling the same situation; 

Dramatizations of interviews as 4 
basis for studying possible ways to 
improve conferences with pupils and 


(Continued on page 21) 
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F there be those among us who 
come to scoff, I predict that they 
will remain to pray. 

Six thousand persons heard Dr. 
Leonard W. Mayo, chairman of the 
executive committee for the Mid- 
Century White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, greet them in 
such a manner. He was not wrong 
in his premise. More than one person 
smiled, some a little sadly, when 
they read the theme of the confer- 
ence: How to provide each child 
with a fair chance to achieve a 
healthy personality. They remained 
to pray, some for the unfortunate 
child in the broken home, some for 
the millions in inadequate schools, 
some for the victims of indiscriminate 
entertainment and advertising, and 
some for all the children in the hands 
of the visionaries who spoke so elo- 
quently of glorious theories. 

There was much theory ex- 
pounded. Some of it was hopeful. 
Some of it was despairing. The very 
aim of the Conference was so wide 
that it is impossible of achievement 





without hard and unceasing work 
on the part of concerned adults—and 
alert youth—back home in the com- 
munity. In his report to the Presi- 
dent, Oscar R. Ewing, chairman of 
the national committee of the Con- 
ference, said, “We have to explore 
the spiritual values of our people and 
our society; the effect of conflicting 
standards; the influence of the neigh- 
borhood; the effect of family income; 
the significance of artistic expression; 
the impact of the mass media of 
communications, such as the press, 
radio, television, movies, and the 
like; and the effect of mobilization 
and possible war. 

“We aim to further healthy per- 
sonality development of children in 
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of the Children’s Bureau. 


MARY HELEN CRAWLEY 


For Each Child, a Fair Chance — 


The 1909 White House Conference resulted in creation 


Staff Writer 


The 1919 Conference resulted 


in child labor legislation. The 1930 Conference advanced 
the profession of pediatrics. The 1940 Conference high- 
lighted the importance of the child in a democracy. What 
will be the result of this Mid-Century Conference? 


special situations—children in fam- 
ilies with inadequate income; chil- 
dren with part-time parents; children 
on the move; children with severe 
mental and physical limitations; 
children with serious emotional dis- 
orders; and children who rebel.” 


Exploring and furthering were 
6,000 representatives of professional 
groups, religious orders, pressure 
groups, social service agencies, semi- 
professional organizations, and youth 
associations. 

The voice of public education was 
almost drowned out by the voices of 
social workers, mental hygienists, 
clergymen, and spokesmen for and 
against many social movements— 
housing, welfare, family life, court 
reform, recreation, religious and 
health services—public and private. 
In this Conference, concerned with 
all children, the work of the teacher, 
school administrator and board of 
education was recognized only spo- 
radically. The one teacher who ap- 
peared on a general session was Dr. 
Allison Davis, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Chicago. 

Dr. Davis reminded the Confer- 
ence that “The daily effort to teach 
these uninteresting, memorized ma- 
terials to children is an experience 
which would drive most people to 
the verge of a nervous breakdown 
—which is where most conscientious 
teachers seem to be, most of the time. 
But, it is clear that any other group 
of human beings, faced with the 
same task, would be just as anxious 
and ‘worried’ as teachers.” He con- 
tinued by saying that America must 
have at its disposal all the ability of 
all its people and that “if new ability 
is to be developed, it must be dis- 
covered and trained in the public 
schools. The free school in America 
must be the ladder of the people 


Teachers may think of themselves as 
unimportant, as mere day-care-keep- 
ers-of-d e a t h | y-quiet-in-the-class- 
room, but in the most realistic sense, 
the survival of the United States as a 
major power depends directly and 
chiefly upon the public schools.” 


This is not to say that other speak- 
ers completely ignored the schools. 
Dr. Benjamin Spock, of the Rochester 
Child Health Institute, told the Con- 
ference that we are knowingly short 
changing our children in schooling. 
“Our schools are too few and too 
small. Much of the equipment is 
antiquated. Most classes through- 
out the country are shockingly large. 
so large that the best teachers are 
frustrated. There are too few teach- 
ers. Not enough effort is made to 
select only those who by tempera- 
ment are suited to help children. 
Their training in many colleges still 
slights the nature of childhood which 
should be the very core of their 
preparation. It is futile to talk about 
selecting the best people for training 
when too few of any quality are 
applying. Salaries of competent 
teachers are too low for the impor- 
tant work they are doing and they 
are seldom accorded the respect and 
prestige they deserve,” said Dr. 
Spock. Can we afford better schools? 
We can, he said, but “we pay for 
what we want,” and we are spending 
more money on luxury items than 
we are for schools. He continued, 
“There is no point in our getting 
mad at this inconsistency (character 
building versus the three R’s). It 
is obvious that we who are inter- 
ested in good schools must do a 
better job educating the public in 
their value.” 

While education itself had little 


voice, it was around questions of 
(Continued on page 28) 





Prize Winning Essays on 


Equal Upportunity in Employment for the 
Physically Handicapped 


Second Prize Winner 


UMAN life is something that 

comes to us from beyond this 
world, and the purpose of our society 
is to cherish it and to enable the 
individual to attain the highest 
achievement of which he is capable.” 
Today,.our life has been challenged 
by those forces which have little or 
no regard for the value of human 
life. If we are to successfully meet 
this challenge, we must see to it 
that in our own society no individual 
shall ever be denied the opportunity 
to make his greatest possible con- 
tribution to keeping our economy 
strong. We must particularly see 
to it that those who have been 
passed up for consideration in 
employment because of physical 
handicaps no longer suffer such 
inequity. Our country, our world, 
our way of life needs now the 
best that every citizen can give 
regardless of whether or not he is 
classed as “handicapped or non- 
handicapped.” 

Think what the world would have 
lost if people with physical handi- 
caps had made no effort to live a 
useful life. We have all heard the 
beautiful music of Beethoven and 
read the inspiring poems of John 
Milton; yet Beethoven was deaf, and 
Milton was blind. Helen Keller, 
who could not hear, could not see, 
and could not talk, has overcome her 
handicaps to the extent that she has 
written many articles and made 
many talks which have been inspira- 
tions to all people. Another great 
person, Franklin D. Roosevelt, was 
a partial cripple because of polio, yet 
this person was elected to the Presi- 
dency of the United States for four 
straight terms. These are only a few 
of the’many people who have over- 
come their handicaps to make the 
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world a better place in which to 
live. 

At this time of national peril, how 
can we afford to be wasteful with 
any of our human resources? In 
most all cases the individual’s dis- 
ability is only of significance with 
reference to a very few of the total 
jobs available, and yet he is barred 
from consideration for employment 
for all such jobs. Employers should 
hire the handicapped for the same 
reason they hire able-bodied per- 
sonel—for their ability to produce on 
the job. Employers should know 
that the final yardstick for meas- 
uring the efficiency of any worker is 
“Results.” The handicapped, when 
selected for employment with due 
regard for their abilities as well as 
disabilities, can and do produce 
results which match the performance 
of non-disabled workers doing the 
same tasks. Exhaustive fact-finding 
surveys have proved this statement. 
To find the right work for these 
disabled persons is the purpose of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. First, this 
service attempts to restore the 
disabled to paid jobs through medi- 
cal service. hospital care, artificial 
appliances and other methods. Then 
comes counsel and guidance from 
the rehabilitation workers. In that 
way one finds out just what type of 
job one can do well. This leads to 
training for one’s job, and then 
comes the last part of the rehabilita- 
tion, the finding of a job and getting 
started in work. Some people will 
say that this must take a lot of 
money. Of course it does, but people 
with physical handicaps must live 
and instead of living off Welfare, 
those rehabilitated will become tax- 
payers. Analysis of the records 
indicates that a rehabilitated worker, 


JULIA DOLORES DUNAVIN 
Algood High School 


employed only 85 per cent of his 
life expectancy, pays in Federal in- 
come taxes alone $10 for every 
Federal dollar spent on him. 

Let us consider these examples of 
some people who are now living 
useful lives even though they are 
handicapped: A young man was 
about to graduate from high school, 
but he had a rather severe heart 
disability which would be a normal 
job handicap. This young man had 
a better-than-average high school 
record and appeared to be a boy of 
ambition. The Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation found that it would 
be practical to pursue a college 
course with a vocational objective 
in mind of druggist, or pharmacist. 
The Division helped to send him 
through four years of college and 
spent a total sum of $1,641. The 
young man graduated with a very 
good record and is now employed 
at a drug store where he makes 
more than $100 a week. It will be 
only a short time before he will 
have returned to the government 
in income tax more money than was 
spent on him, and the outlook for 
him is not only that he will support 
himself but that he will make a 
living and certainly be an asset to 
his state and nation. Another young 
man had an intense desire to reach 
the top of the field in radio and 
television, but had had polio which 
left one leg seriously disabled. The 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
sponsored a three-year training pro- 
gram for this boy. He was graduated 
from a television and FM _ broad- 
casting school with high honors and 
during his last year of schooling 
earned $2,600 in a part time job of 
installing television sets. He is now 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Third Prize Winner 


NE of America’s most noble 
documents declares that all 
men are created equal and are 
entitled to the right of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. Cer- 
tainly in the present world there are 
many physically and mentally dis- 
abled people who, according to this 
great declaration, should have the 
same rights as their more normal 
fellow citizens. Yet when they seek 
employment, they are politely re- 
fused, because all too often employ- 
ers are prejudiced and are opposed 
to employing them. The majority of 
the handicapped are faced with the 
necessity of finding employment be- 
cause of even more difficult financial 
problems than those of normal 
individuals. 
As an example of the many useful 
jobs that have been done by handi- 
capped people, look back a few years 


Miss Rebecca Evans, student at 
the J. B Young High School in 
Bemis, won first prize in the Na- 
tional Employ the Physically Han- 
dicapped Week Essay Contest. Her 
prize was $100 savings bond, Miss 
Evans’ essay was printed in the 
January issue of THe TENNESSEE 
TEACHER. 
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to World War II, when the man- 
power shortage was so acute. Who 
was it that stepped in and filled the 
needs of industry? It was the 
handicapped, the disabled. It was 
their help that accounted for the 
difference between victory and de- 
feat. They were praised for their 
efficiency and reliability by the 
industries and the government. But 
when the war ended and the various 
factories closed down, this very 
same group found their plight was 
not in harmony with the rights 
mentioned so prominently in our 
Declaration of Independence. 


When given an opportunity, the 
majority of handicapped people have 
proved their abilities. Thousands 
of handicapped people—some even 
severely handicapped—are doing 
splendid work through the Army, 
the Navy, and business and indus- 
trial jobs to the highest govern- 
mental jobs. For instance, recall 
that Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who 
was stricken with ‘infantile paralysis 
and could not walk, did not falter 
or turn from his duties, but worked 
even more persistently for the good 
of the nation. Of course he had a 
vast amount of determination, cour- 
age, and inspiration to face such a 
great handicap, but so have many 
other handicapped people. What 
happiness can there be for those 
denied the opportunity to work 
gainfully for themselves? Surely the 
best way for anyone, particularly 
for a disabled person, to remain 
happy is to have an interest in some- 
thing, especially something of a 
creative nature. Some examples of 


- this creative nature are as follows: 


Ludwig Van Beethoven, who, unable 
to hear, composed some of the 
world’s greatest music; Milton, 
though blind, wrote poetry which 
will live forever; and Robert Louis 
Stevenson, who wrote some of his 
most famous books while ill with 
tuberculosis. Helen Keller, both 
blind and deaf, has not only written 
many fascinating books, but has also 
become an outstanding example of 
the ability to overcome seemingly 
overwhelming difficulties. 


Physicians, for hundreds of years, 
have said that mischief and illness 





VIRGINIA L. GROSS 
Tyner High School 


are wrought by unoccupied time be- 
cause idleness paves the way for 
neuroses. The ancient Greek philoso- 
pher and physician, Galen, wrote, 
“Employment is nature’s best phy- 
sician and is essential to human 
happiness.” In other words, the 
happy man is the busy man. Sta- 
tistics show that unless disabled 
persons have something to do, they 
usually become depressed. When 
they are in this mood, they some- 
times feel that they are failures in 
life and have no desire to live. There 
have been many instances of handi- 
capped persons, who, in their 
blackest hour of depression, either 
became insane or committed suicide. 


Another reason why the handi- 
capped are happier if they are 
employed is that employment gives 
a feeling of security, a feeling of 
being independent, a feeling of suc- 
cess and a feeling of happiness. All 
of this contributes to the restoration 
of confidence, one of the important 
factors to the happiness and success 
of both normal and handicapped 
human beings. Employment re- 
stores the handicapped _person’s 
faith in humanity and in God. 
Employment, along with self-sup- 
port, provides self-respect to the 
handicapped and is therefore essen- 
tial to his life. The job itself is the 
source of many social contacts. It 
is vital to a handicapped person’s 
readjustment to society. In addition 
to the social contacts, employment 
also brings to the handicapped 
person an adjustment to an entirely 
new life. In holding a job a disabled 
person receives one of the central 
disciplines that give backbone to life. 
A handicapped man is on his own 
in handling his personal relation- 
ships; he is usually better at this than 
the ee If a man be- 
comes interest in a job, he 
begins to be whole again. When a 
man takes a job, he is assuming a 
responsibility for himself, and this 
assumption of responsibility is es- 
sential to his growth and dignity. 

A nation loses a great deal if the 
handicapped person’s talents are not 
trained and put to work. For example 
—a disabled person may be more 


(Continued on page 30) 
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ID YOU know that over a 361- 

year period Americans have 
contributed to the English language 
more than 50,000 words? Not just 
slang words, not just campus vernac- 
ular, not just jive talk, but good, solid 
dictionary-status words—two thou- 
sand pages of them have come into 
the language by way of America 
since the year 1588. 

Appendicitis is an American word; 
so are hydrant, campus, gorilla, and 
electrocute. Faculty when it means 
a group of teachers, and radiator, 
when it refers to a heating device, 
also are Americanisms. Both words 
are used in other English-speaking 
countries, but the two specialized 
meanings became associated with 
them only in America. 

For the past four years a group of 
University of Chicago lexicographers 
headed by Dr. Mitford M. Mathews, 
has been collecting these American- 
isms for inclusion in a dictionary 
scheduled for publication this year. 


Made in America 


When it is finished, it will contain 
two kinds of Americanisms. There 
will be one group of American-made 
words—words made in America, by 
Americans, to express American 
ideas. (Sounds like a Fourth of 
July speech, doesn’t it?) Automobile 
is such a word; so is yo-yo; and so is 
phony. 

There will be another group con- 
taining American-appropriated 








A garrison house, specially constructed for 
defense against Indians 
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Americans Are a Wordy Lot! 


EMMA SCOTT 


words—words already in the English 
language which we have taken to 
express an American concept, or 
gadget, or idea. Currency, meaning 
money, is an example of a word 
which was already in the English 
language when we wrested it from its 
original abstract meaning (state of 
being current) to use it as a name for 
folding money. 

Work on the dictionary has cen- 
tered in the University of Chicago, 





but people all over the United States 
have helped. The tracking down of 
a word often turns out to be a long 
and devious process, but before any 
word is included in the Dictionary 
oF AMERICANISMS it is traced to its 
original printed use in the language. 
And its entry in the Dicrionary in- 
cludes the excerpt containing its first 
written appearance in the language, 
the name of the person by whom it 
was introduced, and the circum- 
stances under which it was first used. 


On the Trail of Words 


A great many different people— 
scholars, country editors, business- 
men, housewives, and even a 
prisoner—have helped Mr. Mathews 
and his colleagues in tracking down 
this accumulation of American- 
evolved expressions. 

Librarians, according to Mr. 
Mathews, have been the most helpful 
group. It seems easy for them to 
understand just what information is 
wanted and to send it in. College 




















Rumford oven in position beside 
a firep! 


professors have not been too helpful. 
Their contributions too frequently 
turn out to be long, well-developed 
essays. 

The Dicrionary will contain no 
words which have not appeared in 
print. No matter how often you 
have heard a word, nor how sure you 
are that it is an Americanism, you 
are wasting your time to turn it in 
to the dictionary makers unless you 
can point to it in print. Any kind of 
printed material, from reports on 
scientific research to mail order cata- 
logs, will do as a source for tracing 
the etymology of Americanisms. 
But an expression that you have 
often heard your grandmother use, 
unless it appeared in the daily news 
or her published memoirs or some 
sort of written material, won't find 
its place among those fifty-thousand 
entries in the Dicrionary. 

If you have been accustomed to 
regarding dictionaries as dusty-dry 
volumes full of “just words,” you are 
in for a surprise when you look at the 
DicTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS. By 
illustrations and by text, it gives the 
exciting history of the colorful, mean- 
ingful words with which American 
people have enriched the English 
language. It is not just a compilation 
of words, it is rather an American 
document. It is history, economics, 
sociology, art, and culture. 

“We study words to find out about 
people,” said Dr. Mathews in re- 
ferring to the work of the dictionary- 
making which has engaged his at- 
tention during twenty-six of his 
fifty-eight years. Words are made 
by people, of ingredients which they 
find at hand, in order to express the 
ideas that need expressing or to name 
the things which must be named. 
An American toy manufacturer 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Developing the Citizen 


N THE national picture there has 
been since the termination of 
World War II a new and more 

intense interest in preparing citizens 
to live in a democracy. This new in- 
terest embraces the educational 
process from the early elementary 
grades through the higher institu- 
tions of learning to programs of 
adult education. 

One of the most disturbing causes 
of the recent zeal for training Ameri- 
cans to become responsible citizens 
is the threat of totalitarianism. Dur- 
ing World War II the conquests of 
the Nazi and Fascist dictators re- 
duced freedom-loving citizens of the 
countries of Europe to a state of 
servitude, and threatened democra- 
cies the world over. Since hostilities 
ceased, communism has spread with 
exceeding rapidity. 

Through centralization of power, 
the Communist Party has used every 
means to bring democratic countries 
under its sphere of influence. The 
Party organization is not content to 
operate in the Soviet Union alone, 
or even in Europe, as John W. Stude- 
baker pointed out. It is international 
in its scope, with worldwide revolu- 
tion as its chief objective. It is there- 
fore a threat to American democracy 
and to the peace of the world. 


Educators Must Act 


It is the duty of educators to be- 
come aware of the various ways in 
which the Communist minorities op- 
erate to gain domination of a free 
country. The Party members set up 
“front” organizations to advance 
their cause. The names of the or- 
ganizations are high-sounding and 
have a patriotic ring. Communist 
agents are placed in key positions in 
labor, youth, educational, and reli- 
gious organizations in order to con- 
trol their policies and promote the 
obiectives of the Party. 

When the time is ripe for the Com- 
munist Party to take over a country, 
the fact that it is in the minority 
matters, not at all. The minority 
group, armed and backed by the 
Soviet Union, intimidates the weak 
and liquidates the courageous who 
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dare to object. Arrests are common, 
and people are spirited away during 
the night to concentration camps or 
slave labor camps. Some of the 
country’s leaders who are necessary 
to the cause are converted to com- 
munism by the most viciously inhu- 
mane means possible without resort- 
ing to violence which will leave 
marks on the body. Suppression of 
social, economic, and political free- 
dom is the goal of the Party. 


Education Is a Weapon 


George S. Counts of Columbia 
University has spent some years 
studying education in the Soviet 
Union. In a recent article in The 
American Teacher he _ describes 
Soviet education and its significance 
to the statesmen of the world and to 
American educators. 


JOHN EMMETT BURKE 
Librarian, Peabody College 


leaders. They are then adopted for 
use throughout the whole system. 


Implications to Teachers 


A study of the subversive methods 
and the indoctrination practised by 
the members of the Communist 
Party leads to the question of what 
is to be done about it. What are the 
implications for educators in Amer- 
ica in general and in the state of Ten- 
nessee in particular? 

First in importance is the aware- 
ness that communism threatens the 
American way of life. Both teachers 
and students must be prepared to 
meet that challenge. Here the words 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty” hit with incisive vigor. 

Next, young people must formu- 
late a clear understanding of what 
democracy means. In this respect 


Oak Ridge and the A-Bomb . . . Tullahoma and its selec- 
tion as the Air Engineering Development Center are but 
two instances of the growing importance of Tennessee in 


the nation’s plans forsfuture developments. 


These as- 


pects of national significance accentuate the vital chal- 
lenge for the schools of Tennessee to develop a definite 
and functional program of citizenship training as part of 


the school curriculum. 


There are three basic chafacteris- 
tics of Soviet education. In the first 
place, it is political in purpose, and 
is used directly for furthering the 
policies of the state. The Russians 
view education seriously and support 
it with a large proportion of their 
national income. Next in importance 
is the fact that the Soviet educational 
system embraces not only schools 
from nurseries to universities and 
higher technical schools, but it also 
includes all agencies for molding the 
mind. Press, radio, theater, motion 
pictures, music, and art are all part 
of a vast educational system. 

The third and most important 
characteristic of Soviet education is 
that it is rigidly controlled by the 
highest organs of the Communist 
Party. New textbooks are carefully 
prepared for each grade level, and 
are minutely examined before being 
approved by the highest political 


an appreciation of the long struggle 
for freedom; an appreciation of the 
many sacrifices of blood, sweat and 
tears this struggle involved are de- 
siderata. The philosophies and 
practices of democracy and _totali- 
tarianism must be contrasted. Im- 
portant also is the explanation of the 
methods used by Communists to 
dope the people so that the students 
may formulate for themselves means 
and ways to detect and thwart those 
methods. Added together the fore- 
going suggestions might be said to 
inculcate a vision of a future world 
of freedom and justice with democ- 
racy a success. 


Threat of Fascism 


With the overthrow of fascism in 
Germany, many United States citi- 
zens seem to be unaware that the 
threat of this “ism” still lingers in 
this country. It was just two years 
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ago that Hon. Wright Patman, writ- 
ing in School Life, stated that there 
are fascist groups plotting the over- 
throw of the government. 

They are supported principally by 
wealthy individuals and by corpora- 
tions. The Fascists form what they 
call educational organizations and 
appeal for contributions for their 
support. An individual may con- 
tribute up to fifteen per cent of his 
income and avoid paying income 
taxes on that amount. 

These Fascist organizations gain 
rich profits by selling books and 
pamphlets to corporations. The 
corporations deduct these expendi- 
tures from their taxes by recording 
the amounts as advertising expenses. 
In this way the subversive groups 
are financed in their work of mis- 
leading and deceiving those who are 
gullible. 

The Library of Congress bulletin 
entitled Fascism in Action tells that 
Fascist leaders try to destroy credit 
unions, labor unions, and all forms 
of cooperatives. One of the greatest 
lobbies this country has ever seen is 
now trying to destroy the coopera- 
tives as a way of doing business. The 
lobby has excellent financial backing 
and it putting up a desperate fight. 

Fascism in this country is repre- 
sented by more able and intelligent 
leaders than communism and has 
greater wealth and power. Domes- 
tically, it is probably a greater threat 
to our democratic way of life than 
communism. 


Indifference Toward Government 


One of the reasons for putting new 
spirit into the teaching of citizenship 
is the growth of an attitude of apathy 
toward government. A large por- 
tion of the citizens of the United 
States are unwilling to assume the 
responsibility which living in a de- 
mocracy places upon them. H. Roe 
Barle, writing in the Phi Delta Kap- 
pan in February 1948, mentioned 
that in one election votes were cast 
by only twenty-six per cent of the 
registered voters. Definitely edu- 
cators must teach young people how 
to assume their share of the political 
burden. 

A number of studies have been 
made to determine the attitudes of 
youth and of young voters toward 
their responsibility as citizens. To 
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prepare the book Learning the Ways 
of Democracy, the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission asked about 2000 
students in forty different high 
schools to write statements explain- 
ing what democracy meant to them. 
The majority thought only of the 
rights and privileges enjoyed in a 
democracy. Less than one-third 
showed any sense of responsibility 
for making democracy more success- 
ful. 


Reason for Indifference 


The reason for the present day in- 
difference can be readily discerned. 
In the early days when the popula- 
tion of the country was small, the 
people themselves were a part of 





the government. Their friends and 
neighbors were elected to offices. 
People understood government and 
its functions. Mistakes were quickly 
found and checked. 

As the economic structure of the 
nation grew more complex, govern- 
ment became more involved and 
complex. People have grown far- 
ther and farther away from the gov- 
ernment. They give less thought to 
it and leave it to its own devices. The 
greater detachment people feel for 
government, the greater is their loss 
of control over it. 

There are many dangers inherent 
in public apathy toward government. 
As the government is abandoned and 
left to its own devices, the individ- 


ual surrenders his right to govern, 
but government still wields a tre- 
mendous influence over the life of 
the individual. In every legislative 
session measures are passed which 
affect the economic and social ac- 
tivities, yet few citizens familiarize 
themselves with this vitally impor- 
tant legislation. 

It is the task of education to do its 
part in developing a sense of respon- 
sibility in the future citizens of this 
country. The schools may use. vari- 
ous means to encourage active par- 
ticipation in community affairs, and 
the proper attitudes toward partici- 
pation. Field trips may be made to 
study local problems which students 
may participate in solving. Youth 
organizations provide young people 
with responsibility for group pro- 
jects. 

If government is to be properly 
maintained, citizens must cultivate 
an interest and understanding of its 
affairs and functions. Thorough 
courses and well trained teachers in 
secondary schools and higher insti- 
tutions of learning are necessary to 
help produce participating citizens. 


The Challenge 


This then is the challenge to the 
teachers of Tennessee as more and 
more the focus of the national spot- 
light centers on this state. If the 
642,476 pupils enrolled in the schools 
of Tennessee (as estimated in the 
1949 Forty-Eight State School Sys- 
tems) are to become representative 
citizens alerted to the responsibilities 
of the democratic form of govern- 
ment, then definitely must the 
schools of Tennessee adopt a con- 
structive program of citizenship 
training. 

This is not a topic that can be left 
to a few teachers or to specific sub- 
jects. All teachers can help develop 
good American citizenship. Ameri- 
cans who love this country must de- 
velop an abiding love for democracy 
and a deep appreciation of freedom 
as a priceless possession. Americans 
must learn how to preserve their 
freedom. The development of these 
goals is one of the foremost pur- 
poses of our schools and this devel- 
opment must take place not only to- 
day and tomorrow but as long as 
there are school children attending 
these free schools in a free democ- 
racy. 
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What are We [tying to leach in Heading? 


URING the past thirty years 
we have learned many im- 
portant facts about the ways children 
learn to read, about the methods 
which are successful in teaching 
them to read, and about the skills 
which they need to establish sound 
reading habits. We have learned so 
much about the technicalities of 
learning to read that it seems we 
now face a real danger—the old one 
—of not being able to see the forest 
for the trees. For in our intense con- 
centration on the mechanics of read- 
ing—on word analysis and word 
recognition skills, on phonics, on eye 
training and coordination, etc.--we 
have perhaps lost sight of the real 
goals of the teaching of reading. 
There can be but two real goals 
toward which we aim in teaching 
reading— or, more precisely, a single 
goal with two aspects: to teach chil- 
dren to read well and to love to read. 
For unless they learn to read well, 
children will not love to read; and 
unless they love to read, they will 


not read well. 


To Read Well 


The reading teacher should never 
become so engrossed with mechanics 
or so intent on skills that she loses 
sight of this dual objective. Every 
day she should ask herself, “Are my 
pupils reading soundly and, most 
important, do they really love it?” 

What is involved in reading well 
deserves a few words of explanation. 
First, to be able to read well the 
child must, from the beginning, read 
naturally and freely. He must have 
ample experience in reading as freely 
and naturally as an adult does when 
he relaxes after dinner and takes up 
his favorite book or newspaper or 
magazine. Many children have spent 
three or more years in school without 
ever having read this way. What 
they have been doing is laboriously 
translating printed words just as an 
adult does when he begins to read a 
foreign language in a series of hard 
lessons. A child may be average or 
superior in phonetic analysis or even 
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able to “work out” more printed 
words than the average pupil in his 
class, and still be unable really to 
read well. Unless the conditions are 
provided which enable a child really 
to read freely and naturally from the 
earliest stages, he is unlikely to read 
well or to love to read. 


More Than Words 


Reading well is something very 
different from being able merely to 
recognize printed phonograms and 
words or even to pronounce the 
series of words in a sentence. The 
child who is adept at doing auditory 
gymnastics with phonetic elements 
may be a poor reader. Learning to 
recognize an unusually large number 
of words “by sight” in the first grade 
is likely to develop a distorted skill 
which is not reading and which, in- 
deed, may even interfere with learn- 
ing to read well. The pupil who 
develops extraordinary skill in guess- 
ing words from context may have so 
neglected the ability to use the help- 
ful visual and auditory-clues in word 
forms as to become a word guesser 
instead of a well-rounded reader. 

No, learning to recognize words or 
to employ a series of word-analysis 
and other techniques is not learning 
to read well. Good, natural reading 
requires a properly balanced and 
unified array of techniques. It needs 
a highly co-ordinated unity of skills. 
No mere series or collection or sum 
of the particular techniques enables 
a child to read well. The test of 
success in teaching reading is not 
how well the pupil can perform in 
any of the component skills (such 
as sounding letters or phonograms, 
recognizing words, or moving the 
eyes along the line) but how well he 
really reads and how much he enjoys 
doing it. 

Techniques Are Necessary 

This is not to say that techniques 
are unimportant. The contrary is 


true. Techniques must be taught. 
They must be the best ones. They 


must be neither overtaught nor 
undertaught and they must work 
together in such co-ordination as to 
produce the smooth total activity 
which good reading is. To do this 
requires careful, shrewd guidance. 


In learning any complex skill, there 
is the temptation to adopt the 
method which produces a quick dis- 
play of results. For example, a per- 
son turned loose with a typewriter, 
without expert guidance, is likely to 
use only a few fingers in a hunt-and- 
hit procedure. is enables him to 
get obvious results quickly. He can 
hit off a paragraph right away. But 
he is not typing well nor is he learn- 
ing to type well. If he persists, he 
will not only have to learn the whole 
sound process later, but also unlearn 
a lot of interfering techniques. And 
one sees very few hunt-and-hit typ- 
ists who love to type. 


Progress Must be Sound 


Teachers of reading are faced with 
this temptation. The social pressure 
to make a quick showing of some 
kind of skill in reading is very great. 
And there are numerous schemes 
offered the teacher every year which 
are guaranteed to produce these 
quick results—usually some sort of 
highly formulized phonetic drill. But 
the final result of this kind of teach- 
ing is doomed to be the same as with 
hunt-and-hit typing. The flashy 
starter sooner or later falls behind 
those with sound techniques, and he 
either quits the activity or is rele- 
gated to the lowest group. The child 
with unsound reading techniques, 
however spectacular his beginning, 
eventually finds himself an inefficient 
and bored reader struggling along 
until remedial reading is provided. 

The importance of developing the 
harmonious whole process involved 
in sound reading, and of avoiding the 
distortions of overdeveloped isolated 
skills and techniques, however 
spectacular the stunts they make pos- 
sible, can hardly be overestimated. 
Progress must be sound and sure 

(Continued on page 20) 
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HE human race has been flow- 

ing up hill for a longer time 
than any man knows. Man is the 
only created thing which has ever 
moved along an upward course from 
an inner volition and power. The 
Kentucky thoroughbred horse has 
been moving up hill but the horse 
didn’t choose to do so. It used 
neither intelligence nor effort to do 
so. The thoroughbreds of the vari- 
ous species are thoroughbreds _be- 
cause man has made them so. For 
indeed it is true that as man flows up 
hill he tends to pull most of his 
environment into the current with 
him. He wants his cattle to flow 
up hill with him into better and 
better cattle. That suits the con- 
venience of his upward flow. So, 
his sheep and chickens and beans 
and apples and tulips. A sort of 
sublime selfishness pervades the 
spirit of man here. A thoroughbred 
dog gives a man more of the feel of 
upward movement in himself. He 
knows that the dog has become a 
thoroughbred because he, in direct 
part, willed it. The knowledge gives 
to man an awareness of his power. 
He has knowledge not only of the 
inward laws of life but he can fit 
those laws into life and work strange 
miracles. Give him time and he can 
transform a cur that haunts the 
alleys into an aristocratic dog of 
pride and dignity. Give man time 
and there are few miracles he can- 
not perform as he flows upwards 
towards those undiscovered heights 
above. 


But man does not flow up that 
stream in an: even front. There are 
individuals who do not flow upwards 
very far. A sort of tragic inertia 
holds them to the dark lowlands. 
The gravitation of some who have 
moved upwards a bit back to sea 
level is one of the dismal phenomena 
of human progress. For humanity’s 
upward flow is not free. The cur- 
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rent that sweeps man uphill gets its 
motive force from the race’s com- 
pounded effort—effort that ranges 
from the herculean labor and epic 
drudgery of the pioneer to that of 
the philosopher in his ivory tower 
searching for the proper effect of its 
proper cause. The housewife who 
in a remote and lonely kitchen pre- 
pares a wholesome meal for her 
hungry family, and the scientist who 
in his laboratory peers anxiously into 
the contents of a test tube are alike 
helping to invert for man the uni- 
verse old law of gravitation. For if 
man should ever relax his constant 
striving, yield to the insidious allure- 
ments of inertia, tell himself to take 
his ease, then that would be but the 
prelude to the drying up of the 
human stream. If it ever turns down- 
hill it won't run long. Its true course 
is uphill, and to change it would be 
to destroy it. As long as man can 
foresee he must keep on flowing up- 


hill, uphill, all the way uphill. 


VER since the infancy of the 
race the consciousness has 
been stirring within man, sometimes 
dimly, sometimes with a clarity al- 
most crystal, of something better yet 
to be. Sometimes man has seen his 
future darkly; sometimes the future 
has come close to man, beckoning 
him, lifting for him the curtain be- 
hind which is the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things as 
yet unseen. But whether those 
glimpses were momentary and 
vague, or clear and revealing man 
caught them with his eyes lifted. The 
future shows nothing to downcast 
eyes. The future lies uphill, up all 
the hills that lie between man and 
the portals of that fair country not 
built by hands. The human race has 
to flow uphill. 
Those inner stirrings, those 
glimpses of good have been the 


motive forces which have pulled man 
from the dismal swamps which set 
the level for brutes. The glimpses 
were so good, so hopeful that man 
shook off his primal lassitude and 
started his timeless upward flow. 
The reality of those glimpses is being 
achieved slowly. Man cannot at a 
single bound reach any significant 
substance of the spirit. He cannot 
in all of the bounds of his life reach 
the final substance. It is not that 
cheap. He can but travel so far but 
he can give current to the stream, 
and then when his flow has spent its 
force give over to another genera- 
tion. 

How varied are those glimpses of 
good. Here one envisions learning. 
Here one looks ahead to a land white 
with harvests, and there one sees 
justice to guide men in their be- 
havior. Here one catches a vision 
of great ships furrowing the seven 
seas, and there one foresees swift 
and flashing machines as they ease 
man of his primitive drudgery. Here 
one sees surcease for the blind, and 
there one dreams of a healing balm 
for disease. 

The human race has been amaz- 
ingly versatile in these glimpses of 
far horizons, and it has been equally 
as resourceful in its sturdy endeavors 
to touch those dreams with magic 
wands and make them become in- 
stead of dreams the handiwork of 
man. 


N OW, when man began to dream 
dreams and see visions prob- 
lems began to gather about his poor, 
confused mind like an army about a 
besieged city. Those problems with 
all their travail are the price that he 
must pay for his dreams. But give 
man a problem and you have set 
in motion a struggle that will not 
sink into inaction until a solution 
is found. For this I think must be 
true, that there are no unsolvable 
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problems, that whenever a problem 
thrusts itself upon man’s conscious- 
ness it records unerring prophecy of 
the day, perhaps far off, when the 
problem will have disappeared and 
the solution will have been written 
in the annals of man’s victories. Man 
has never needed an impossible ma- 
chine. When he conceives the nature 
and limits of the machine he needs 
he has made certain the reality of 
that machine. He has but to con- 
ceive and formulate a civic need and, 
in the end, all the powers of political 
darkness will not be able to prevail 
against its satisfaction. Whenever 
a physician diagnoses a disease one 
of his professional successors will 
someday cure it. It will not be soon 
—but it will come. There is no greater 
certainty among men than that man 
has never had nor can have the con- 
sciousness of an unsatisfiable need. 
The materials to answer that need 
exist somewhere and someday he will 
find them. 

Let man find satisfaction in that. 
He has not been tricked; he has not 
been given a thirst forever un- 
quenchable, nor made hungry with 
nowhere the proper food. He has 
not been given hope with nowhere 
its substance. Whatever he needs 
exists and though many a generation 
may become weary in its search it 
will be found. If man needs helium 
for his ships that sail the skies it 
waits for him in the depths of Texas 
plains. But, having found helium, he 
conceives something even better 
waits for him too. It may be far 
beneath the surface of the earth or it 
may be high above the clouds that 
drift so lazily, but it is there. Man 
has not been tricked. In his search 
he has groped his way into blind 
alleys, but they have not stayed him. 
He stumbled out of them and kept 
on searching, gathering a little light 
as he went along. Sometimes, he 
found his treasure at the ends of the 
earth, sometimes he found it among 
amaze of laboratory apparata. Some- 
times, he found it, as did Sir Galahad, 
at home, but he found it. He has 
not been tricked. 

It is from that search that his 
problems rise, and sting him to ac- 
tion, sting him up stream. There is 
no motive power to equal that of an 
unsolved human problem. There 
was the problem of travel, the need 
to move with all possible ease and 
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speed. The need stung man, kept 
on stinging him, and he, summoning 
his resources, created all sorts of 
Forty League boots. He tamed 
horses to travel at his will and bear 
his burdens. The need to travel 
stung man and he created the wheel. 
Of the wheel was born the chariot. 
It wasn’t enough. It would do for 
miles but the problem has now 
become a matter of time belts. The 
chariot wheel was too sluggish for 
that. And now, the trains of stainless 
steel thunder across the continent, 
and the airplane drones overhead. 
It may be that man has solved his 
major problems in speed. It may be 
that man can travel as fast now as 
he ever should. For indeed there do 
exist limits in all of man’s phases 
beyond which the very natural laws 
which have yielded benignly to his 
progress so far are likely to turn 
savagely upon him. He must solve 
problems in order to survive both 
physically and _ intellectually. He 
must solve them if he can but he 
must not worship them. 


VEN though man may solve his 
major problems in speed (and 

he probably has come closer to solv- 
ing that than any of his other major 
problems), even though he may 





solve them elsewhere they will but 
yield to other problems. Man’s 
canvass of the future reveals no 
dearth of problems. As far as we can 
foresee there always will be prob- 
lems enough to sting him into his 
uphill flow. Every complex sounds 
an imperative call to solve the prob- 
lems it creates. When Edison made 
an incandescent light bulb, he solved 
one problem but immediately a 


thousand new ones cried out their 

challange. Always problems to sting 
man away from the levels of down 
grades. His stream must flow uphill. 
One salutes the stinging problems. 


Man, without doubt, is at his best 
when the problems sting, and cry 
their challenges. Your true weather 
prophet is the man with the leaky 
roof. The driver of a disabled car 
on a lonely road is a better mechanic 
than the automobilist who employs 
a chauffeur. The problems that arise 
from necessity sting the deepest of 
all. Necessity provides much of the 
power that drives man uphill. Then, 
thank God for necessity! 


Sometimes, it takes man a long 
time to discover his problems, and 
another long time to find their an- 
swer. Sometimes, he uses up whole 
centuries in solving problems that 
in retrospect seem exceedingly sim- 
ple, sometimes when eager and tense 
for the problem’s answer he mills 
about in utter confusion. Some- 
times, when he gets the answer it 
seems weak and feeble from the 
excess of trappings and impedimenta 
with which he garnished it. The 
old radio swarmed with auxiliaries, 
with batteries in long sequence, and 
with a maze of wires. Then having 
gained the radio the problem became 
how to lose its parts. The second 
stage of man’s problems is usually 
that of simplification, of reducing 
his original discovery to its least 
common denominator. And, first 
and last, the task assumes propor- 
tions of such magnitude as to give 
one pause. The labor required from 
the time the race becomes conscious 
of the need until that need is satis- 
fied by the finished product is surely 
a heavy price to pay, but there have 
never been bargain rates on progress. 
Man needed the pencil. He dis- 
covered his need for the pencil and 
from that day to this some men have 
been at work on the pencil. From 
the tremendous aggregate of their 
thought and toil the pencil in use 
today has achieved a state of refine- 
ment of which the pencil pioneers 
did not dream. Is today’s pencil per- 
fection? Have the pencil makers 
used up their problems? Quite on 
the contrary. For a millenium or so 
yet the pencil makers will be stung 
into humanity’s upwards flow by the 
new problems which will emerge 

(Continued on page 26) 
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All Roads Lead to 


NASHVILLE 
ON MARCH 15-16 


A rare treat is in store for teach- 
ers attending the annual con- 
vention of the Tennessee Education 
Association in Nashville the weekend 
before Easter. They will hear Carl 
Sandburg on Thursday night, NEA 
president Corma Mowrey and Clay- 
ton (Missouri) school superintend- 
ent John Bracken on Friday morning, 
and a much-rehearsed and well 
taught band and chorus on Friday 
night. Sandwiched in are numerous 
luncheons for the sectional organiza- 
tions, with ROA TINN and informa- 
tive programs planned. 

All will not be work and meetings, 
however. Merchants throughout the 
city are planning special displays of 
merchandise designed to appeal to 
visiting teachers who intend to 
supplement their Easter outfits dur- 
ing their stay. On Friday night, from 


10 till 1 o'clock, all teachers in at- 
tendance at the convention will be 
guests at an informal dance held in 
the Maxwell House Ball Room. And 
those who can get to town early—on 
Wednesday night, March 14,—may 
be able to see and hear Spike Jones 
and his famous Musical Deprecia- 
tion Hour. If you are interested in 
tickets, write the Ryman Auditorium, 
attention Mrs. Naff. 

Full support of the convention has 
been pledged by the Chamber of 
Commerce and the Nashville Hotel 
Men’s Association. Teachers desir- 
ing hotel reservations should write 
immediately to the hotel of their 
choice, stating the time of their ar- 
rival and the persons with whom 
they will share accommodations. 
Very few single rooms are available 
and accommodations cannot be 





Some space is still available for 
the TEA tour to San Francisco, leav- 
ing Nashville on June 23, arriving in 
San Francisco on July 1, leaving 
there July 7 and arriving in Nashville 
July 18. The tour will be by com- 
fortable air-conditioned motor coach, 
with no over-night driving. 

Cost of the tour is $195.00 per 


Tour to San Francisco 


person (San Francisco accommoda- 
tions are not included) and a deposit 
of $25.00 is required with each reser- 
vation. The deposit will be refunded 
in case you cannot make the trip. 

A tentative itinerary was included 
in the January issue of THe TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER on page 15. When 
making tour reservations, please use 
the coupon below. 





Tour Reservation Form 
Tennessee Education Association 
821 Seventh Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Name 


Please reserve space for me on the San Francisco tour, June 23-July 18. 
I am enclosing a deposit of $25.00 which will be refunded in the event 
I am unable to make the trip. Details will be sent to me later. 





School Address 





Home Address 





Tennessee 





City 


é 
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guaranteed unless two or more peo- 
ple will share a room. Write one of 


these hotels: Allen Hotel, Andrew 
Jackson Hotel, Ansley Hotel, Clarks- 
ton Hotel, Hermitage Hotel, James 
Robertson Hotel, Maxwell House, 
Memorial Hotel, Noel Hotel, Sam 
Davis Hotel, Savoy Hotel, Tulane 
Hotel. Make your reservation now. 


Transportation to Nashville from 
any part of the state is available 
by train, bus, or air. Schedules are 
convenient and the carriers are com- 
fortable. If you drive your own 
automobile and prefer to stay in a 
tourist court, write the Convention 
and Tourist Bureau, Chamber of 
Commerce, for prices, locations, and 
reservation arrangements for the 
many tourist courts around Nash- 


ville. 








A WORDY LOT 
(Continued from page 12) 


needed a name for the small wooden 
disc-like toy which everybody now 
knows as a yo-yo. He listened to 
children at play. He dropped a 
letter from the frequent “you-you” 
exclamation of excited children, and 
he had the name for his toy. 

A dictionary of words and expres- 
sions arising in a particular geo- 
graphical area thus becomes a 
source book on that area. This 
DicrioNaRY OF AMERICANISMS will 
be a particularly rich source, for it 
will reflect the 36l-year old culture 
of the largest area in which one 
language has ever prevailed. It will 
be a sort of time capsule of civiliza- 
tion, a pyramid of culture, by means 
of which the present and the immedi- 
ate past are preserved for the future. 
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At Last-a Contest FOR TEACHERS ONLY! 


Compton’ s Pictured 





‘750 


SECOND PRIZE 


*1,000 


GRAND PRIZE 


54 Sets of the 1951 COMPTON’S 


to these winners and the 50 next best entries. 


“HOW I USE COMPTON'S IN THE CLASSROOM” 
All in-service teachers in the elementary and secondary schools 
in the United States are eligible to compete. 


TEACHERS here’s your chance! Win the cash for that vacation 
you have dreamed of ... Alaska ... Mexico... Europe... Hawaii. 
Or for a summer of graduate study! 

Thousands of teachers now use Compton’s daily in their classrooms. 
Each year unsolicited letters pour in from hundreds of teachers telling 
us how their pupils like to use Compton’s, how it helps them get so 
much more from their schoolwork, how it saves the teacher's time and 
makes her work more effective. There is a worth-while story behind 
each letter. 

_ Thousands of other teachers are using Compton’s just as effectively. 
They have important stories too. We want those stories! Literary style 
won't be a factor. It’s the story that counts. How do you use Compton’s 


*500 


THIRD PRIZE 

















in the classroom? 


Just Follow These Simple Rules: 


1. Send for the official entry blank from 
F. E. Compton & Company at the address 
given below. 

2. Write or type your own story, “How 
I Use Compton’s in the Classroom’’— 
not over 1,000 words—attach the official 
entry blank and mail to F. E. Compton & 
Company. 

3. Contest closes April 22, 1951. Entries 
must be postmarked before midnight, 
April 22. All winners will be notified by 
mail on June 1. 

4. Prizes will be awarded as follows: Grand 





Try the 1951 Compton’s in your classroom. 1681 
pages of new and revised material (not includ- 
ing 871 pages of the revised Fact-Index) . . . 
524,417 words of newly written text ... 400 
new or extensively revised articles... 783 new 


pictures, maps, and graphs...178 pages added. 





prize, $1,000; next three prizes, $750, $500, 
$250; a set of the new fifteen-volume 1951 
Compton’s to each of these winners and 
the 50 next best entries. 


5. Entries will be judged by three nation- 
ally known educators on the basis of 
aptness, originality, sincerity, and 
simplicity of presentation. 
The judges’ decision will 
be final. In case of 
tie, duplicate 
prizes will be 
awarded. 


ceca Sait ec dha 
~ >>> 


St a a a 


Encyclopedia 8500 = 


°250 


FOURTH PRIZE 





ORE Se IRR: Ree RIOTS 


HERE'S WHAT You DO: 


Just send for the official entry blank mom 
F. E. Compton & Company. Then, if you are 
one of the tens of thousands of teachers who 
today are finding Compton's a fascinating 
classroom aid, simply tell vs “HOW | USE 
COMPTON'S Nt THE CLASSROOM.” _ 
are not yet using Compton's in your 
ss set and tell us how you would 
use it with your group. 
You can write about Compton's excellence as 
a general classroom eh se pomadia - 
teaching any special subject, 8 
tary or high school, = 
W conte nothing to compete! 
Vetlipntalesta Rbeapertnt btiieapien’s 
te be eligible to win 
ony one of tn AA wile.of Compton's ond exch 





















F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY.. 1000 N. _——~ a a ILL. 
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Questions and Answers 


ABOUT HETIREMENT 


Drew S. Gaylor 


1. Q. When was the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System established? 
A. As of July 1, 1945, by act of the 


seventy-fourth General Assembly. 


2. Q. How is the Teachers’ Retirement 
System managed? 
A. By a Board of Trustees composed 


of eight members as follows: 
(a) The State Commissioner of 


Education, Ex-officio (Chair- 


man ) 

(b) The State Treasurer, Ex-Officio 

(c) Six members appointed by the 
Governor of Tennessee. Three 
of the appointed members shall 
be members of the teaching pro- 
fession of the State, and three 
who are neither members of 
the teaching profession, nor 
state employees, one from each 
Grand Division of the State, 
two appointed for a term of 
one year, two for a term of 
two years, and two for a term 
of three years. The term of 
office of succeeding members 
so appointed shall be three 
years. The three appointed 
members who are teachers shall 
be appointed from a list of 
teachers nominated by _ the 
Representative Assembly of the 
Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion. One shall be appointed 
from a list of three nominated 
from each of the three Grand 
Divisions of the State. 

The members of the present 
Board of Trustees are as fol- 
lows: 

J. A. Barksdale, Chairman, Com- 


missioner of Education— 
Nashville 

W. N. Estes, State Treasurer 
—Nashville 


O. H. Jones, Secretary-Business 
Manager, Memphis City 
Schools—Memphis 


George M. Johnson, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters— 
Nashville 


Douglas Henry, General Counsel 
National Life & Accident 
Insurance Co.—Nashville 

V. F. Goodard, Superintendent, 
Alcoa City Schools—Alcoa 

Doyle M. Wallace, President 
Wallace Wholesale Hard- 
ware Co.—Morristown 

Q. M. Smith, President Middle 
Tennessee State College— 


Murfreesboro 


3. Q. Who is the legal adviser of the 
Board of Trustees? 
A. The Attorney General or an assis- 
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tant designated by him. The Honor- 
able John Ed Ovdell, Assistant 
Attorney General, has been desig- 
nated as legal adviser of the Board 
of Trustees. 

4. Q. Does the Board of Trustees em- 


ploy an actuary? 
A. Yes, the Board has employed George 


B. Buck, New York City, as tech- 
nical adviser on matters regarding 
the operation of the funds created 
by the Teachers’ Retirement Law. 
5. Q. Does the Retirement System 
have a Medical Board to consider 
applications for disability retire- 
ment? 


A. Yes. The Medical Board consists 
of three members elected by the 
Board of Trustees for a term of three 
years. The present members are: 

Dr. B. F. Byrd, Chairman 
—Nashville 
Dr. R. B. Wood—Knoxville 
Dr. A. G. Hudson—Memphis 
6. Q. How many members are there in 
the Teachers’ Retirement System? 

A. As of December 1, 1950, there were 
31,379. This includes 6,237 mem- 
bers of the Local Retirement 
Systems. 

7. Q. How many members have been 
retired under the Teacher’s Retire- 


ment Law? 
A. As of December 1, 1950, 1,413 


members have been retired under the 
Teachers’ Retirement Law. This 
includes 400 members of the Local 


Retirement Systems, and includes 
81 members retired on account of 
disability. 


8. Q. What is the amount of annual re- 
tirement benefits being paid to the 
retired members? 

A. Retirement benefits to those now on 


retirement payroll amount to ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 per year. 
9. Q. How is the Teachers’ Retirement 


System financed? 
A. By the joint contributions of the 


members and the State. 


READING 
(Continued from page 15) 


even if it is slower and superficially 
less showy. 

Children must acquire sound 
techniques to read well, and ability 
to read well is essential to learning 
to love to read. But, to read well 
and to love it requires that the read- 
ing program provide an abundance 
of opportunity to read naturally and 
successfully. Every person has his 
limits within which he can read well. 
A typical sound third-grade reader 
can read well and enjoy reading ma- 
terial of modest difficulty, but a 
Shakespeare play is too difficult for 


him. Force him to do all or most 
of his reading beyond the level at 
which he can read soundly with 
understanding and enjoyment, and 
you will soon destroy both interest 
and ability. You will also destroy 
the child’s confidence and his sense 


of security. Both are essential to 
effective learning. 


Interesting Materials 


The regular basal reading program 
should provide the child with a 
wealth of enjoyable material on his 
own reading level. Over and above 
this, there should be available to 
him a library table or corner which 
abounds in interesting and lively 
stories and informational reading ma- 
terial on the level at which he is able 
to read well, and the day’s schedule 
should provide time for him to enjoy 
these materials—to read freely and 
naturally with the same freedom 
from difficulty and the same smooth- 
ness which characterize an adult's 
personal reading. 


This free reading without stops 
to struggle with difficulties with un- 
familiar words and constructions, is 
just as important, indeed it is prob- 
ably more important, for the poor 
reader than for the superior reader. 
The poorer reader is precisely the one 
who is most readily bored by formal 
drill materials and who most seri- 
ously needs the assurance and satis- 
faction that can come only from 
reading really interesting stories. 

We must give added emphasis to 
this matter of interesting children in 
reading. All the skills, all the tech- 
niques, all the mechanics, are only 
tools to use in learning to read well 
so asto be able to enjoy reading. We 
must not lose sight of the fact that 
they are only tools—useful, impor- 
tant, necessary tools, but still tools— 
means to the end but not the end 
itself. We must not so emphasize 
them that our pupils cease to enjoy 
reading. We must give children 
interesting material of suitable diffi- 
culty, provide them with simple but 
sound guidance, and give them 
ample opportunity to read by them- 
selves and to learn to read better in 
the course of reading. Given these 
basal things, they will learn to read 
soundly and to love it, and we will 
then have achieved the real goal of 
teaching reading. 
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GUIDANCE 
(Continued from page 8) 


parents. These sample interviews 
may be taken from such books as 
EpucaTIONAL GuipaANceE: Its PRin- 
CIPLES AND Practice, or they may be 
verbatim reports of interviews held 
in one of the schools; 

Demonstrations of group discus- 
sions and committee work, conducted 
by gifted teachers; 

Films showing: (1) how teachers 
learn to understand and help stud- 
ents, (2) possible causes of observed 
behavior and paths to better adjust- 
ment, and (3) group work methods. 

Teachers enjoy meetings of this 
kind, and gain from them new knowl- 
edge and skill for their work with 
individuals and with groups. 


Discover Community Resources 


Even the most underprivileged 
community has some resources for 
guidance. For example, one prin- 
cipal discovered a miner who had 
formerly played the violin, but no 
longer took any interest in music. 


He was withdrawing from people, 
becoming careless about his appear- 
ance. The principal persuaded him 
to help start an orchestra. This suc- 
cessful venture contributed greatly 
to the children and young people of 
the community, and to the miner’s 
own adjustment to life. Another 
member of a rural community was 
gifted in working with adolescent 
boys. He was a “natural,” intuitively 
skillful in guidance. The young 
teacher referred her older “problem 
boys” to him. 

Former pupils have much to tell 
boys and girls who are still in school 
about the jobs they were able to get 
and the preparation they needed. 
Some workers in the community are 
willing to provide on-the-job training 
in diversified occupations for pupils 








who need this kind of experience. 
One of the social or civic clubs is 
often interested in making a thorough 
survey of vocations in the region. 
Nearby colleges and _ universities, 
hospitals, and other agencies will 
supply consultation and other serv- 
ices to schools that know what they 
want. Community councils and ad- 
visory committees have been valu- 
able resources to many schools. 


Better Guidance in Rural 
Schools 


The superintendent or principal 
with vision and a genuine respect for 
people and faith in them will greatly 
improve the quality of counseling 
and group work in his schools. His 
job is the production of better people 
in better communities. His guidance 
program begins with the good work 
his teachers are already doing. With 
all groups working simultaneously— 
superintendents, supervisors, prin- 
cipals, teachers, parents, and pupils 
—they move forward slowly but 
surely toward the main goal—helping 
every individual to develop his best 
potentialities for personal happiness 
and social usefulness. 











The Child-Gacused Series 











165 Luckie St., N.W. 
Represented by Thomas M. Woodson, P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. 


Here is a series designed by reading experts to fit the 
child! 


Reading is closely correlated with child development 
and the language arts. The emphasis is on reading with 
=e Vocabulary control is employed through 
Grade 6. 


pres stories of high literary quality, gay and color- 
ful pictures, and a real program of poetry are all 
planned to enrich the child's experience as he learns to 
read. Children learn how boys and girls of character 
act in familiar situations. 


Teachers find unusually helpful guidance in the Manuals 
—directions are complete yet the program is flexible. 
Workbooks and other learning aids are available. 

Write for more information about THE GINN BASIC 
READERS. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Atlanta 3, Ga. 


THE GINN 
BASIC 
READERS 
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The 


Administrative Council 


The Administrative Council of the 
TEA, composed of your elected rep- 
resentatives, is charged with general 
supervision of activities of the staff, 
cooperating with the departments 
and sections, preparation of the 
budget, and management of the af- 
fairs of the TEA between meetings 
of the Representative Assembly. 

Here is your Council for 1951. 
Know your representative and be 
sure he knows your position on mat- 
ters of policy. 





President Milton Hamilton 
Obion County 





Vice-President Mildred Doyle 
Knox County 


Howard McCorkle 


First District 





Roy Dowdy 
Fourth District 





Marjorie Sloan 
Seventh District 





Sue M. Powers 
Tenth District 


G. Hobart Smith 
Second District 


Christine Vaughan 
Fifth District 





Rex Turman 
Eighth District 


G. H. Waters 
Past President 








THE 





Cari Gevers 
Third District 





J. E. Moss 
Sixth District 


S. E. Pierce 
Ninth District 


A. D. Holt 
NEA Director 
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DOROTHEA PELLETT 


Films are 16mm _ sound, black-and- 
white, “classroom-tested,” and may be 
secured from local distributors. For those 
you are unable to locate, send the coupon 
below to Mrs. Pellett. 

DANIEL BOONE 
17 min., Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 

Here’s another in the great men series 
of twenty titles, making a name in history 
a man and a past era pertinent to the 
present. The story of Boone typifies the 
frontiersman as a daring vanguard of 
civilization yet personalizes him in dra- 
matic and authentic biography. Helpful 
as program material for adult and high 
school groups, or classes in English, social 
studies, or psychology. 

Writinc THRU THE AGES 
10 min., Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 

From ages past the world over high- 
lights of history show how your hand- 
writing came to be, from early picture sym- 
bols, through cutting on stone or sticks, 
making papyrus, clay or wax tablets and 
stylus, brush and ink on rich paper. Need 
for and origin of the alphabet, and some 
word origins, are shown, until at about 
the time of Charlemagne letters began to 
look much like ours, and the Rennais- 
sance brought letter press printing. See- 
ing handwriting of some famous people 
of long ago proves the resemblance to ours. 
From upper elementary grades on up, this 
film will strike interest in social studies 
and English classes, for general informa- 
tion. 

PRINTING THRU THE AGES 
14 min., Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 

Making a potato print, familiar to stu- 
dents, illustrates the basic technique used 
in all printing. Then, from earliest methods 
of imprinting a seal on clay or wax the 
development is traced as it follows the 
impact of the Renaissance and Guten- 
berg’s movable metal type (as if you were 
reasoning and inventing with him), the 
Industrial Revolution, and modern im- 
provements to today’s complicated and 
. Specialized machines. Diagrams explain 
the principles of the press and its im- 
provements. Close-up photographs add 





Mrs. Dorothea Pellett 

501 Lincoln 

Topeka, Kansas 

Please ask the producers to send 
me information as to where I may 
secure the following films: 

Name 
Subject taught 
School name 
School address 
City 














State 
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reality. Classes in printing, journalism, 
English, economics, and social studies find 
social meaning emphasized in the story 
of technological advance. 
How Honest ARE You? 
15 min., color also, Coronet Films 

The problem handled realistically in- 
volves conflicts showing that being honest 
is more than telling truth. The coach 
helps the teen-aged gang analyze the sit- 
uation and phrase rules for future use. Us- 
ing good appreciation of human values 





the film forcefully appeals to high school 
and adult groups in psychology, social 
studies, family life, and guidance. 
Your FRIEND, THE Doctor 
10 min., color also, Coronet Films 
Jimmie sees that school nurse, teach- 
ers, parents, and playmates depend upon 
the family physician to keep them well 
or to help in emergency. Confidence is 
built through constructive usé of real life 
situations considered through the young 
child’s feelings and understanding. 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


helpful and interesting 





Teaching is such a 
pleasure when you come 
upon an aid like this record 
which makes history come alive 
and young people thrill with new 
understanding of America. 

Side 1:—is Gettysburg Address 
beautifully spoken with all the 
purity and dignity of its lovely 
English — against background of 
patriotic music. Side 2:—same 
voice gives ‘“‘The Flag of the 
United States of America.” 

The Whitneys (who wrote the flag 
story and put in time and sub- 
stance to get this record for 
schools) claim they’re “just plain, 


That lively, real-mint flavor of delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is always a 
satisfying treat. Home after a heavy day— 
enjoy the refreshing little lift it gives youl 


t(j” 









The 


Gettysburg 
Address 


A special, new recording 
for schools. On reverse side 
“The Flag of the United 
States of America.” 









everyday Americans” 
only trying to do their 
part to give young America 
deeper appreciation of this great 
nation and its builders. 

Used the year around, this record 
inspires classroom discussions and 
programs; compositions; art 
work; biography study. 

For other patriotic recordings 
you might inquire at your local 
record shop. 


If Further Interested — Record described 
above( Narrator, FRANKLYN MACCORMACK; 
Organist, HAROLD TurNER)—A Columbia 
12 in. recording; 78 r.p.m.—$2 postpaid. 
Just write THE WHITNEyYs, 1002 Wilson 
Avenue, Chicago 40. 




















yew Filmstrips 


Better Teaching 


SVE 


Simplify your teaching methods — develop 
interest and increase retention by the use of 
filmstrips and slidesets. The list below de- 
scribes some of the latest filmstrip titles now 
available. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Metalworking Series 





(Black and white) 
(50 frames average) 





A set of 4 new filmstrips showing correct “how- 
to-do-it’’ metalworking methods. Explains proc- 
esses used from beginning to completion of a 
project. Produced with Chas. A. Bennett Co. 

No. A6é32S, complete set, with captions..$11.00 


Woodworking Series 
(Black and white) (48 frames average) 
Hand and power tool operations and safety 
"know-how" are only two of many interesting 
subjects in this set of 4 filmstrips. Produced with 
Chas. A. Bennett Co. 
No. Aé31S, complete set, with captions.$11.00 


ARITHMETIC 


Fraction Series 






Black and white) 
(42 frames average) 


Photos of real objects in this set of 8 filmstrips 
visually dramatizes and simplifies the students’ 
problems with fractions — associates fractions 
with real life problems. Arranged by basic cur- 
riculum units. 

No. A535S, complete set, with captions.$22.50 


ELEMENTARY READING 


Basic Reading Series 

(In color) (43 frames average) 
Especially developed captioned filmstrip sets 
for Ist, 2nd, and 3rd grade use. Excellent for 
developing basic reading vocabulary. Based on 
Laidlaw Basic Readers. 
Neo. Al02SA, Ist grade set, with manual. $36.50 

(7 in color, | black and white) 
No. Al102SB, 2nd grade set, 5 in color...$24.00 


To order the above material and 

for a complete listing of titles in 

The World's Largest Library of 

» , Filmstrips and Slidesets, see your 
Audio-Visual Dealer or write di- 
rect. 


Dept. SE3-20 
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HOUSE OF DEMOCRACY 
(Continued from page 6) 


will of the people and they were 
working for the welfare of the peo- 
ple. In the second place, we find 


| the principle of all for one and one 


| for all—“A more perfect union . . 


” 


In the third place, we see an effort 


| to enthrone justice—a system of rule 
| by law and a means of dealing justly 
| with all. In the fourth place, we find 


| welfare—a 


concern for internal peace and har- 
mony. In the fifth place, we find 
expressed a willingness to give as 
well as to receive protection against 
an external aggressor—“the common 
defense.” And finally, we find a plan 
for the promotion of the general 
subordination of the 
rights of the individual for the good 
of the whole. 


Guaranteed Rights 


Next, we come to the Bill of Rights 
as expressed in the first ten Amend- 
ments to the Constitution. Here we 


| read: “Congress shall make no law 
| respecting establishment of religion, 
| or prohibiting the free exercise there- 
| of; or abridge the freedom of speech, 
| or the press; or the right of the peo- 
| ple peaceably to assemble, and to 


| 
| 


petition the government for redress 
of grievances.” Also we find pro- 
vision for trial by jury. 

In addition, therefore, to the 
pillars of faith of the American 
democracy as set out in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and in the 
Preamble to the Constitution, the Bill 
of Rights clearly established the 
principles of Freedom of Worship; 
Freedom of Speech; Freedom of the 
Press; Freedom of Assembly; and 
Trial by Jury. The foregoing rights, 
freedoms, and protections to person 
and property constitute the bulwark 
of the American system and they 
have been wrought out by brave and 
venturesome men. To achieve them 
required clear vision, undying faith, 
and unequivocal devotion. 


Schools for Citizens 


It was pointed out earlier that we 
are living in a time of challenge and 
a time of change. A government of 
the people, by the people, and for 
the people must adapt itself to meet 
the changing needs of its people. 
In our change from an agrarian to an 
industrial nation we have been con- 
fronted with intricate, persistent 
problems undreamed of by many 
when our system was established. 















“THIS is what I’ve been dreading ever 
since school began . . . CALCULUS!” 
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Thomas Jefferson probably saw as 
clearly as any that change would 
come. He affirmed that the form of 
government as originally established 
would endure so long as we re- 
mained an agrarian nation. By this 
we assume that he anticipated a 
broadening of governmental func- 
tion and a complexity in human liv- 
ing which would require an intelli- 
gent citizenship to keep government 
atuned to the heartbeat of the peo- 
ple. For this purpose and for this 
reason Jefferson was one of the 
staunchest advocates of a system of 
public education encompassing not 
only the “common schools” as they 
were known in his day but higher 
education as well. 


Now, democracy finds it not onlv 
desirable but necessary to lengthen 
its cords and strengthen its stakes. 
Government has had to concern it- 
self with problems of the health of 
people, with the problems of mo- 
bility of people, with problems of the 
housing and feeding of the people. 
with the problems of economic ad- 
justment, with the problems of 
minority groups and the pressures 
which their presence entail, with the 
problems of research and the dis- 
semination of information, with the 
problem of education. 


We Need Good Men 


For our government, for any 
government, to grow dearer to the 
people it must somehow administer 
to the wants and needs of people 
without making them dependent up- 
on government. It must engender 
and foster in its citizens generally a 
feeling of competence, of self-reli- 
ance, of loyalty, of devotion, and at 
the same time protect man against 
exploitation, against the many ills 
that flow from poor health, poor 
housing, poor feeding, poor com- 
munication and ignorance. 


In the lengthening of cords and 
the strengthening of stakes we have 
need for strong, couragous, com- 
petent, reliable men and women to 
perform governmental functions— 
men who will rise above the lust of 
office, men who cannot be bought, 
and unless our democracy produces 
and selects such to perform the nec- 
essary functions of government, we 
have no abiding faith in the future. 
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“MR. PRESIDENT” 


Starring Edward Arnold 
Sponsored by your 
Methodist Book Store every Wednesday 
8:30 P. M. W. S. I. X. 


An entertaining and informative series 
which dramatizes little-known episodes in 
the lives of American Presidents. 
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THE METHODIST BOOK STORE 


810 Broadway 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 




















ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH 
Grades 2-9 


By Ferris and Keener 


A combined textbook and workbook providing a complete English pro- 
gram for each day of the school year. 


This reliable series is a refinement of the best established English teach- 


ing procedures. Pupils achieve new goals because: 


e The Skills are Stressed 

e Abundant Practice Lessons are Provided 
e Exercises are Interesting 

e Correct Usage is Emphasized 

e Frequent Reviews and Tests are Included 
e All Phases of Instruction are Covered 


ESSENTIALS OF EVERYDAY ENGLISH is the most widely used, the 


most successful consumable textbook series in America. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. Jefferson Street, Chicago 6 











UP HILL 
(Continued from page 17) 


from man’s use of the pencil. The 
product may be small but do not 
despise the travail which gave it 
birth. Man has always eaten a lot 
of stale popcorn in order to find one 
prize. The whole popcorn business 
seems to be founded precisely on 
that; on man’s willingness to tear 
down a lot of hills to gather a little 
gold; on his willingness to spend a 
lot of days in college to find there a 
little learning; his willingness to 
write a terrifying array of English 
sentences in order to learn to write 
well one English sentence. And it 
can be remembered that if man has 
labored uncounted days to make and 
perfect a simple pencil he may still 
count that toil gain for that pencil 
is at once an agent of culture and the 
coherent force of any organization. 
Erase from man’s enterprise today 
all the marks the pencil has made 
and enterprise tends to collapse. It 
was a pencil, they say, that conveyed 
the Chambered Nautilus to paper 
and so to immortality. College pro- 
fessors sit as oracles in their classes 


and there is sequence in your min- 
ister’s sermons because they have 
penciled notes before them. Salute 
then the pencil—product of toil, pre- 
server of the fruits of work and wis- 
dom and charter of the course of 
man’s uphill flow. 


AN’S problems sting him so 

that he cannot retreat from 
them. They leave him no ease, but 
thunder in his ears all of his days. 
They prod him into a state of dis- 
content and out of that discontent 
the world is recast. They cry to 
him “Flow uphill, flow uphill. Search 
for the eternal laws for they are both 
the expression and conditions of 
Truth itself. Having found them 
turn their use toward making your 
ways straight, your skies clear, your 
bodies at ease. Keep on flowing up- 
hill.” Man cannot relax. His prob- 
lems have thundered in his ears so 
long that he cannot stop and when 
he looks within himself he finds that 
he does not want to. He knows that 
his appointed way is uphill. He has 
witnessed the tragedy of those whose 
ears have been deaf to the thunder of 


their problems, whose souls have 
sought the ease of the lowlands, 
Those are mankind’s most tragic 


members. He must flow uphill or 
trade for a mess of ease his divine 


birthright. 


Columbus knew, of course, the 
terrible stress and strain of his west- 
ward journey. It is conceivable that 
he could have said “Here are my 
home and friends. Here the sea is 
friendly and here there is no menace 
in the soft Southern winds. Here 
one’s days are safe with seldom a 
threat that there will be no tomor- 
row. Perish this wild notion. [I'll 
not go.” But men who have been 
called to solve problems do not use 
the language of the downhill flow. 
Columbus took the uphill course and 
westward climbed the unknown seas 
to immortality. 


Those gallant men and women 
who came to Jamestown and Ply- 
mouth didn’t have to come. Affairs 
in Europe were not so good but at 
least they could have lived there, 
and short rations and hard rulers are 
better than a grave in an unplumed 
ocean or a stake at an Indian cross- 











Kansas Street School, pe ages Tenn., Designed in architectural 
, Inc., Memphis architect. Suilt by 
ing Constructors, inc., Memphis contractor. 


ARCHITECTURAL | 
CONCRETE 


is economical for school buildings be- 
cause architectural and structural func- 
tions are combined in one fire-safe, 


concrete “Fs Frazer Smi 
Bui 


enduring material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION | 
916 Falls Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


improve and extend the use of concrete 
. «+ through scientific research and engineering field work | 


A national organization to i 





Detroit 


Pittsburgh 


Association, Nashville ... 


Principals, New York City ... 


You’ll Want to Remember 


Annual Convention, Tennessee Education 


.........March 15-16 


National Association for Secondary Schools 


Bie ata Feb. 10-14 


American Association of School Administrators 
(with related sections), Atlantic City ........ Feb. 17-22 


National School Boards Association, 


Atlantic City lcs Feb. 16-20 
Southeast Region, Elementary School 

Principals, Birmingham ..................0.00000.... April 19-21 
National Education Association 

San Francisco . Oe ie ee July 1-7 


| Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 


Feb. 10-15 


| National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 


March 28-31 


International Council for Exceptional Children 
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roads. But they didn’t think so. They 
had a problem to solve. Their way 
lay uphill. Valley Forge tried men’s 
souls. “It isn’t worth it,” said George 
Washington to his men. “Better a 
tyrant and his laws than to trudge 
with bare and bleeding feet through 
Pennsylvania snow.” The words 
were not spoken by Washington nor 
did those ragged and hungry men 
wish to hear them. They would have 
been alien words to men under the 
compulsion of so great a call. They 
starved and froze but they flowed 
uphill into an enduring glory. Those 
ioneers who climbed the moun- 
tains and followed the watercourses 
to find an inland empire could have 
stayed in tidewater and seaboard. 
There was room for all. But they 
moved on uphill and from ten 
thousand crude chimneys in ten 
thousand clearings the wood smoke 
rose in spirals. Those founding fa- 
thers and mothers were flowing up- 
hill. That is the only direction man 
can flow if he is to reach his ap- 
pointed destiny. 





Freedom Awards 


Two Nashville schools have won 
nationwide recognition of their work 
dealing with America’s heritage of 
freedom. 


East Nashville Junior High School 
was placed among the ten top 
schools in the nation which carried 
out the most effective programs for 
providing their students with the 
fullest concepts of democracy. The 
East Junior project is reported in the 
October issue of the NEA Journal. 

Elliott School will receive a library 
of audio-visual learning aids and will 
be included in a new network of 50 
pilot schools for demonstration in 
audio-visual techniques. 


The Freedom Foundation awards 
were made on October 28 at Valley 
Forge. Awards consist of honor 
medals plus freedom libraries for 
each of the winning schools. Each 
school was represented by a teacher 
and a student, chosen for their con- 
tributions to the program, who re- 
ceived expense-paid trips to the 
“Freedom Pilgrimage” in Valley 
Forge. 
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MISSOULA, MONT. / all departments—throughout all the West. Register now 


ALASKA, HAWAII AND THE WEST 
EF TEACHERS AGENCY f Good teachers are scarce. Exceptional opportunities, 


Member N.A.T.A. j for fall or immediate vacancies. Free Life Member- 


36 years’ superior placement service 
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DOAK WALKER by Dorothy Kendall 
Bracken as told by Doak Walker 

The thrilling story of the three-time All- 

American football hero. 

272 pp.; 6x9"'; many photographs $2.00 









THE LOST ELEVEN by Curtis Bishop 
A thrill-packed story of the rise, fall, and 
rebuilding of a football team. 

224 pp.; 52x84"; 4-color jacket $1.50 


DAFFY by Adda Mai Sharp 

>| An unusual picture-story book about cir- 
cus animals. (Ages 4-7) 

$4 pp.; 7x9"'; full color illustrations $1.50 


MARY by Esther Buffler 


Story of-a little Pennsylvania Dutch girl. 


(Ages 8 up) 
48 pp.; 61/2x8"'; cover, jacket and 26 il- 
lustrations are in full color $1.50 


TOUGHEY by Adele Steiner Burleson 
Story of life on a ranch in the Southwest 
in the early days. (Ages 12 up) 

120 pp.; 7x10''; jacket and many illus- 
$2.50 


trations in full color 





STECK COMPANY — Publishers — AUSTIN, TEXAS 


RODRIGO AND ROSALITA by Esther 
Buffier (Ages 8 up) 

Story of a Latin American boy and girl 

near the Rio Grande. 

64 pp.; 7x9"'; 50 full color 

illustrations $2.00 


CLOWNS OF THE FOREST by Esse 


Forrester O'Brien 
Interesting stories about bears in Yellow- 
stone National Park. 
304 pp.; 6x9"'; many photographs $2.50 
WHERE IS CUBBY BEAR? by Addo 
Mai Sharp (Ages 4-7) 
a of Mama Bear and her three frisky 
Oe 5ax7¥%,"'; illustrations in full 
color on every page $1.50 
BARNEY by Esse Forrester O'Brien 
How a Yellowstone Park naturalist kid- 
napped and raised a baby bear. (Ali 
ages) 
64 wp.; 61/2x81/2"'; 22 photographs $1.50 








RODEO by Dorothy K. Bracken 
A big, beautifully illustrated 
book about a typical rodeo. 

32 pp.; 13x10''; 32 illustrations 
in full color $2.00 




















The McKEE READING SERIES 














McKee e Harrison McCowen ¢ Lehr 
RAM 
— SECOND GRADE PROGRAM 
Reading Readiness 
Getting Ready Come Along 
Preprimers On We Go 
Tip 
Tip and Mitten 
The Big Show 
Primer THIRD GRADE PROGRAM 
With Jack and 
Janet Looking Ahead 
First Reader Clunkine High 
Lis ant Powis imbing Higher 











With teachers’ editions for all books; workbooks; word, phonic, 
picture and letter cards; a "Big Book"; and service materials. 








HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


441 W. Peachtree St., N.E. 


Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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SECOND PRIZE 
(Continued from page 10) 

employed in New York City at a 
salary of about $5,000 per year. 
Does not his future sound promising? 
These are only two of the estimated 
7,000,000 people of the physically 
handicapped persons in the nation’s 
working population. There are still 
approximately 1,000,000 unemployed 
physically handicapped who can be 
added to the nation’s work-force. 

Is it fair to the Physically Handi- 
capped or to America to refuse to 
give employment to those “handi- 
capped”? More manpower is needed 
every day for jobs of all types. At 
this time of war most able-bodied 
persons are subject to draft, but 
those physically handicapped can 
not fight on the front lines of war. 
Why not let them help in the fight 
at home? Just the fact that a person 
can’t move his legs is no sign that 
he can’t do a very useful and impor- 
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tant job by using his hands, mind, 
and his many other abilities. 


Many of these handicapped are 
Veterans. They have fought for 
America and have given their very 
best to America in order that there 
might be peace and freedom. Should 
we let them down now that their 
physical makeup is not the same as 
it was before they fought? No, we 
should never forget that the real 
measure of a man is in his thinking 
and in his doing. We must remem- 
ber that the same internal factors 
that made the veteran a good sol- 
dier cannot help but make him a 
better worker also. These handi- 
capped veterans have fought for 
us—shouldn’t we help them in their 
fight to readjust themselves to think, 
act, live normally, to learn to use 
their normal abilities, to be accepted 
socially and economically as a nor- 
mal person? ' 


It is not what you've lost, but what 
you have left that counts—it’s ability, 
not disability! 


A FAIR CHANCE 
(Continued from page 9) 


public education that many of the 
most fiery debates centered. The 
three resolutions that provoked the 
sharpest controversy are quoted here 
as they were finally passed: 

1. (We recommend) Further 
Federal aid to the States for educa- 
tional services, in tax-supported 
public schools, without Federal con- 
trol, to help equalize educational 
opportunity—the issue of auxiliary 
services to be considered on its 
merits in separate legislation. 

2. Recognizing knowledge and 
understanding of religious and ethi- 
cal concepts as essential to the 
development of spiritual values and 
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that nothing is of greater importance 
to the moral and spiritual health 
of our Nation than the work of 
religious education in our homes 
and families and in our institutions 
of organized religion, we neverthe- 
less strongly affirm the principle of 
separation of church and State which 
has been the keystone of our Ameri- 
can democracy and declare ourselves 
unalterably opposed to the use of the 
public schools directly or indirectly 
for religious educational purposes. 

3. (We recommend) That racial 
segregation in education be abol- 
ished. 

Arguments pro and con on these 
resolutions were so heated and pro- 
longed that the final speeches of the 
Conference were suspended to 
allow the business of adopting reso- 
lutions to be completed. 

Other resolutions of interest to 
public schools include these: 

1. That in view of television’s 
unprecedented growth and its poten- 
tial as a medium for mass education, 
the television industry and all educa- 
tional, health and social agencies 
seeking to use this medium accept 
their great social responsibility, and 
further that this principle apply also 
to the other media of communi- 
cations. 

2. That all groups concerned 
develop and maintain programs for 
protecting the healthy personality of 
children living under the stress of 
defense preparation. 


3. That in the present emergency 
the sacrifices demanded should be 
shared by all individuals and groups 
in the population and that the serv- 
ices of men with physical and other 
disabilities be utilized in some 
capacity without the use of cate- 
gories, such as 4-F. 


4. That education for parenthood 
be made available to all through 
educational, health, religious, and 
welfare agencies maintaining pro- 
fessional standards and by properly 
qualified individuals. 


5. That nursery schools and kin- 
dergartens, as desirable supplement 
to home life, be included as a part 
of public educational opportunity 
for children provided they meet high 
professional standards. 


6. That children be provided with 
opportunities that are wide in range 
and challenging in nature, emphas- 
izing exploration, participation, and 
social experience in an environment 
that is rich and stimulating; and 


that expectations of achievement | 





should be in harmony with each 


child’s ability and growth. 


7. That local boards of educa- 
tion accept full responsibility for 
planning and providing adequate 
educational programs and services, 
including special services, to meet 
the needs of children with physical 
and mental limitations and that State 
departments of education accept 





WY, ye fo Us 


THREE NuMBER WHEELS to make it 
fun for little folks to easily learn addition, 
subtraction and multiplication. Each wheel 
teaches one subject, and because the only 
answer which can show is the correct one, 
there can be no error. The game aspect 
for school and home will stimulate interest 
and faster learning. They develop confi- 
dence when doing home work. Tough 
Check material insures durability. Wheels 
25 cents each plus 10 cents on each order 
to cover mailing costs. Quantity discounts 
on school orders. 

Westone is an antiseptic floor treatment 
with bacteriostatic properties. Has also 
been used successfully on blackboards, 
chalk rails, bookshelves, desks, Venetian 
blinds and other equipment. It reduces 
janitorial costs; increases sanitation in 
kitchens, cafeterias and dining halls; re- 
duces laundry expense for regular clothes, 
gym suits and uniforms. Because it keeps 
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the air free from dust, it prevents cross- 
infection where children are crowded into 
relatively small areas. 

Sxy-Lirr screen stand converts large- 
audience size wall and ceiling screens to 
either a tripod or platform model. It per- 
mits the use of a large-size screen wherever 
a permanent installation is impractical. 
The Sky-Lift will handle screens up to 12’ 
x 12’ size. Strength with light weight 
construction is a feature. Folds compactly 
for easy shipping, carrying and storage. 
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Chicago 1, Illinois 
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responsibility for leadership service 
in realizing this objective. 


8. That it be made possible for 
qualified youth to obtain college 
or university education which would 
otherwise be denied them because 
of inability to pay. 

Tennessee was represented at the 
Conference by a full delegation of 
51 persons, headed by Mrs. W. M. 
McCallum, chairman of the Ten- 
nessee Committee and president of 
the Tennessee Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 











Best known because it’s 
by far the best quality! 
CRAYOLA is America’s fa- 


vorite drawing crayon—bar 
none. Teachers prefer this Gold 
Medal winner because it’s per- 
manent and waterproof, and 
colors are true. Parents prefer 
it because it’s clean, compact, 
never smudges. Children pre- 
fer it because it never bends in 
a warm hand. In boxes of 6, 8, 
12, 16, 24 and 48 colors. 

BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Tennessee is 
Lewis R. Burruss 
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There’s nothing better than 


SWAX 


The wax sweeping 
compound for waxed floors 


Just sprinkle SWAX on and sweep 
it off. SWAX cleans and polishes 
in one operation. There’s no sand 


or grit in SWAX — so it won't 
scratch or hurt waxed floors. A little 
SWAX goes a long way. Order from 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 





The Quality Line 
Floor Finishes, Cleaners 
Disinfectants—Sanitary Products 
708 Jefferson St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
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RetTIRED?—~ 


Answer “Yes”, or answer “No”. 
Need more income? Start the flow. 
Drop a line to Paul Oddo 

THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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$50 to $300 BY MAIL 
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BORROW BY MAIL . No co-si no end: 3s. 
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THIRD PRIZE 
(Continued from page 11) 


efficient in his line of work than a 
normal person because he is deter- 
mined to do better than just plain 
ordinary work. He has something to 
prove to the world, to his family, to 
his friends, and to himself. He is, 
more than likely, more loyal to a job 
than the normal person, even though 
he has just as much to offer on 
the right job as anyone else. He 
will, in addition to being more loyal, 
work harder to succeed on a job than 
a normal person because job hunting 
is a greater problem to him. A job 
helps the individual to fit himself for 
a successful economic future. 


From a practical, financial view- 
point giving the handicapped an 
opportunity in employment is worth- 
while. In providing employment for 
the disabled person, the taxpayer's 
money is saved—for by this means 


the handicapped need not be sup- 
ported by the government's money, 
Certainly occupational therapy pays 
rich dividends in training these 
people. It aims to aid the recovery 
through work activity which is 
remedial to the conditions of illness 


or disability involved. In not em- 
ploying this group of people, the 
nation loses valuable manpower. 

Our duty toward the physically 
handicapped is in keeping with the 
highest principles in the world— 
those of Christianity and democracy. 
The Bible plainly states that we are 
our brother's keeper. In accordance 
with this, we, as normal individuals, 
should do all we can for the physi- 
cally or the mentally handicapped. 
Our land has long been known as 
the land where freedom of oppor- 
tunity prevails. Let us do our part 
in upholding these high principles of 
our country by guaranteeing equal 
opportunity in employment to the 
physically handicapped. 





Yours for “2 ashing 


To be the first in your school with the 
new teaching ideas and devices, watch the 
advertising columns in THe TENNESSEE 
Teacuer. You will always save time by 
using the advertisers’ own coupons. The 
coupon below is for your convenience in 
ordering several items. 

50b A Miracle of Modern Chemistry is a 


chart which shows the derivatives © 


which emanate from coal. (Bitumin- 
ous Coal Institute ) 

22b Aids to a Health and Nutrition Pro- 
gram is a revised edition of a catalog 
listing the materials planned to meet 
in a practical way the needs of the 
academic teacher, the specialist, and 
the administrator, and suggesting ef- 
fective ways to develop a community- 
school program in nutrition educa- 
tion. (General Mills, Inc. ) 

51b New Mexico, the Land of Enchant- 
ment is a 32-page illustrated booklet 


52b Historical Trails Through New Mexico 
is an illustrated map, 17 x 22 inches. 


53b Official Highway Map of New Mexico 
(New Mexico’ State Tourist Bureau) 


34b The Tachistoscope—an Investment 
for School Learning is explained and 
analyzed in the current issue of “Vis- 
ual Review.” This timely and inter- 
esting subject of flash recognition 
training is covered completely from 
correct classroom setting to record 
maintenance on improvement. The 
value of the training as a regular part 
of the school program and valuable 
research findings are also covered 
(Society for Visual Education) 


12b Tape Recording in the Classroom 
has interesting new ideas for every 
classroom. Gives case histories of how 
and where tape recordings are used 
to lighten teachers’ work and improve 
student concentration. (Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Company) 


Use THis Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
807 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 3¢ is enclosed 


for each item checked. 
50b 22b 51b 





52b 53b 34b 12b 
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Dear Miss Crawley: 


We presume that you read in the news- 
papers the various news stories on our 
Hands Across the Sea program during the 
past summer and under separate cover, 
we are sending you a complimentary copy 
of our memorial book which has been 
distributed widely over the United States 
and Europe. 

These books are offered at $2 a copy, 
transportation charges paid to any point 
in the United States and we have received 
a great many inquiries from teachers and 
school librarians during the past several 
months. 

We feel that the book is of real value, 
not only in connection with the building 
of international friendship and good will 
but for the real information it contains on 
the State of Tennessee and the handsome 
illustrations. ; 

The highly favorable comments which 
we have received from educational, in- 
dustrial, religious and other leaders from 
all walks of life make us believe that you, 
too, will be interested in this volume and 
will help us to make it available to your 
readers. 

You may be sure that this service will 
be very much appreciated by Youth In- 
corporated which, as you probably know, 
is a non-profit organization. 

J. H. Stetson 
Secretary-Treasurer, Youth 
Incorporated 


We are impressed and delighted with the 
book. It is our belief that teachers will 
find it of real value to them and to their 


classes. 


Dear Mary Helen: 

Mr. Chase and I were pleased to re- 
ceive your most recent reporter's report. 
As we have read it over, we wonder what 
you do in your spare time! You don't 
have to answer, but we can still wonder. 

The magazine is definitely improving 
and rates among the best in readability. 
When you can give more time to planning 
layouts THe TENNESSEE TEACHER will be 
among the best in that respect, too. 

ZORAIDA WEEKS 
Rural Editorial Service 


Thank you kindly. Maybe some of that 
spare time should be devoted to layouts! 


Dear Miss Crawley: 
We want to thank you for the fine re- 
view of Builders of Goodwill by Dr. S. L. 
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From You to Us 


These columns are set aside for 
your comment about the Associa- 
tion in general, the TEACHER in parti- 
cular. So—if you can't come, write. 


Smith in the January issue of THE TENNES- 
SEE TEACHER. We were glad to publish 
this book for Dr. Smith. It is being re- 
viewed this month in many national 
magazines and newspapers and seems to 
be creating quite a bit of attention in the 
educational circle. 

ForrEsT REED 

Tennessee Book Company 


It was our pleasure, sir, and our best 
wishes go to Dr. Smith. 


Dear Miss Willis: 


I've just finished a part of the new 
school year and am reminded pleasantly 
of your visit to Hawkins County last De- 
cember. Do you remember the little one- 
room school not so far from Rogersville 
which you visited and said so many kind 
(and lovely, I thought—’twas music to my 
ears) things about? I was re-elected to 
this school and so far everything is fine! 
I have 24 children in seven grades, and 
each individual is a love to me. 

We, the children and I, hope that when 
you do your visiting in our county that 
you'll again come to see us. You'd never 
guess how much we appreciated what you 
said. It’s made us try very hard to live 
up to all those nice things. 

We'll be looking forward to having you 
come. 

Mary BEAL 
Ebbing and Flowing Spring 
School 


As we've said before, it isn’t the building 
that makes a school—it is the teacher. 
We're looking forward to coming back. 


Dear Miss Crawley: 

Complying with your request we are 
enclosing cards for the members of your 
Committee to be used in soliciting ad- 
vertisements for the March issue of THE 
TENNESSEE TEACHER. 

We are very glad that the Tennessee 
Education Association is meeting in 
Nashville on March 15-16, and hope that 
you will have a successful convention. 

SapviE HarTMAN 

Secretary 

Associated Retailers of Nash- 
ville 


It remains for us to remember to remind 
you to patronize our advertisers. We 
hope you will note their ads and will 
shop with them. 
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TEACHERS you can 
BORROW by MAIL 





MAIL. Thousands of teachers using. this lan plan. 
Your school board, friends, or 
No coeiguars neoeeary. Flopay ia smell monthly pey- 





apres vacation months. For sent you 
in plain , fill in coupon below and mail today. 
NO OBLIGATION. 


MUTUAL LOAN CO., Dept. 20 Sioux City, om 
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Tennessee Bookmen’s Club 


1950-51 


Rocer Barker, Trenton. The L. W. Singer 
Company, Inc. 

PHELAN B. Brasuer, 414 N. 2lst Street, 
Birmingham, Alabama. Webster Publish- 
ing Company 

4. R. Dixon, P. O. Box 206, Trenton. The 
Macmillan Company. 

J. Lewis Doran, 2119 Capers Avenue, 
Nashville. Row, Peterson and Company. 

FrEstOoN Epwarps, Box 247, Starkville, 
Mississippi. The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany 

Tuomas R. Grecory, Brentwood. Allyn 
and Bacon 

W. H. Greenwoop, 304 Cedar Street, 
Cookeville. South-Western Publishing 
Company 

Hucu Hunter, Ashland City. The John C. 
Winston Company 

Wirt1am H. Hunter, Nashville Pike, 
Gallatin. Harcourt, Brace and Company 

M. E. Irspy, 1710 Fatherland Street, Nash- 
ville. Harlow Publishing Company 

Ceci JAMEs, 211 Broad Street, Greenfield. 
World Book Company 

Don C. Kennon, The Gilmore Apartments, 
Memphis. The Bobbs-Merrill Company 

F. L. Key, Box 321, Lebanon. Wheeler 
Publishing Company 

Frep C. Knicut, 910 E. Lytle Street, 
Murfreesboro. American Book Company 

B. B. Mcmanan, Manchester. Lyons and 
Carnahan 

Browper R. Means, 2707 Hawthorne, 
Nashville. Charles E. Merrill Company 

T. A. Passons, Sparta. Iroquois Publishing 
Company, Inc. 

Ben Ray, RFD # 5, Albertsville, Alabama. 
The Steck Publishing Company 

James T. RicHARDSON, JRr., Erin. Houghton 
Mifflin Company 

J. H. Rosey, 2140 Capers Avenue, Nash- 
ville. Scott-Foresman and Company 

Eart G. Rovuton, P. O. Box 276, Paris. 
Silver Burdett Company 

BEALER SMOTHERMAN, Murfreesboro. Laid- 
law Brothers 

J. M. Sruart, Dickson. J. B. Lippincott 
Company 

W. T. Stevens, 50 Pryor Street, N.E., 
Atlanta. D. C. Heath and Company 

A. B. Wess, 290 Spring Street, N.W., 
Atlanta. The Economy Company 

Tuomas M. Woonson, P. O. Box 246, 
Nashville. Ginn and Company 





$2 





rACHEAS BOOK 


Once Upon a Time 


The story of Oak Ridge sounds almost 
like a Buck Rogers fantasy. From a 
quiet farming community on Black Oak 
Ridge near Clinton, almost overnight, grew 
a bustling, bristling city of secrets. Seven 
years after its beginning in 1942 the closely 
guarded gates of the Atomic City swung 
open and the tourists that flooded the town 
came from points almost as scattered as 
its residents had left several years earlier. 

Everyone is interested in Oak Ridge. 
While the Atomic bomb was still shrouded 
in secrecy, the railroad people wondered 
why all the box cars went into the city 
filled and always came back empty. Millers 
refused to ship flour to a city they had 
never heard of. Thousands of workers 
poured into the city, wading through thick 
red mud to work on a project they knew 
absolutely nothing about. Legend has it 
that one person was finger-printed twenty- 
seven times in one day. It’s no wonder 
that all America was curious about Oak 
Ridge. 

Now comes the story of the city, THe 
Oak Rince Story, written by the public 
relations officer for the Manhattan Project, 
George O. Robinson, Jr., and chock full 
of facts, technical and historical. There is 
enough history of Tennessee thrown in to 
whet your appetite—or your students’. 
Parts of it you will skip. Whole chapters 
may hold nothing of interest for you. But 
there are other parts that read like a 
best selling novel and lots of pictures 
add to the fascination. 

To find out what happened to Black Oak 
Ridge, read THE Oak RipcE Story, pub- 
lished at $3.50 by Southern Publishers, 
Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee. 


Business Principles 

Here is a book that puts principles of 
business and economics on a basis that is 
understandable to junior high and _ high- 
school students. Designed to supplement 
courses in economics, salesmanship, busi- 
ness math and law, and the like, it ties all 
these threads into a basic study of business 
as a whole. The whole science of business 
management is touched, at least, .n this 
simple description of how people make 
money in our society. From Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., New York, Basic PRINCIPLES OF 
AMERICAN Business is written by Harold 
S. Kahm and Melvin E. Wagner, and costs 
$2.16. 

Easy Doses 

Lots of people like to learn history the 
easy way—through the pages of a biograph- 
ical novel. Popularity of this blend of fact 





and fiction has reached a new high accord- 
ing to David Harkness of the University of 
Tennessee Extension Library, and Ten- 
nesseans figure prominently in many of 
the most poular books. From Davy Crock- 
ett to Grace Moore, their lives have been 
the basis of novels, plays, and movies. 

Mr. Harkness has compiled a_biblio- 
graphy of such works called Tue Bio- 
GRAPHICAL NoveL. Especially useful to 
program committee chairmen, teachers 
and librarians, it is available upon request 
from the Extension Librarian, Division of 
University Extension, University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville. 


School and Community 

The title of this book might well scare 
anybody except a professional sociologist 
—or an alert teacher. It is called A 
SOcIOLOGICAL APPROACH TO EDUCATION 
and is filled with case studies (sum- 
marized ) and analytical questions. Various 
kinds of communities and community at- 
titudes are discussed at length before con- 
sideration of the child, the teacher and 
the school is begun. While the book is 
designed as a text, it is good reading and 
to one who knows little about the sub- 
ject, seems to be reliable and useful. 
Authored by Lloyd Allen Cook and Elaine 
Forsyth Cook, it is published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, at $4.50. 


Useful for Guidance 

Every high school teacher, at one time 
or another, is confronted with a student 
who ‘is concerned about a life-work. Some 
of us do better jobs of guidance than 
others, but all of us could use to good 
advantage the revised edition of EveryYDAY 
Occupations, by Davey, Smith and Myers. 
Attractive and modern, it is written in an 
interesting way and geared to the student’s 
level of understanding. Selected jobs in 
each of ten work classifications are exten- 
sively described as to education and train- 
ing required, work, conditions of work, per- 
sonal qualifications, earnings, and oppor- 
tunities of promotion. 

After each group of job descriptions the 
authors give lists of advantages and dis- 
advantages in parallel columns. _ Statistics 
and job information are completely up to 
date, and the book is lavishly illustrated. 

Order from D. C. Heath and Company, 
Boston, at $3.00 each. 
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Q Here’s a “true or false” question on King Coal’s 
origin. Both coal and diamonds are the products of trees. 


[_] TRUE [|_| FALSE 


A TRUE! Coal and diamonds were formed in the earth 
by the decaying of vegetation several hundred million 
years ago. Pressure and heat within the earth’s surface 
hardened them into their present form—with diamonds 


being the result of greater heat and pressure. 





Q What do you think about this statement on mine ven- 
tilation? In a single day, the air blown into a modern mine 
weighs more than the coal taken out. 


[_] TRUE [] FALSE 


A TRUE-only more so! As a matter of fact, giant fans, 
with blades turning up to a mile a minute, send 6 tons of 
fresh air to workmen in every corridor of the modern 
mine for every ton of coal taken out. 


Q Miners get paid for an eight- 
hour day, but do you know how 
many hours they actually work? 
Draw in hands on the clock to in- 
dicate your answer. For example, 
eight hours would be 8 o'clock. 





A The answer is six and a half hours, so your clock 
should be at 6:30. Miners get a half hour off for lunch 
and spend an average of an hour a day traveling between 
the entrance gates of a mine and the underground face of 
4 coal seam. They are paid for all this time. 


@ True or false—there are more miles of railroad track 
beneath Pennsylvania than aboveground. 


[] TRUE C] FALSE 


A TRUE! Pennsylvania, with so many coal mines, each honey- 
combed with mine railways, has more miles of railroad track 
underground than aboveground. Mine railroads haul about 
85% of the bituminous coal mined underground in America. 
Modern underground railroads together with conveyor-belt 
systems have kept pace with the great increase in coal produc- 
tion due to modern mining equipment. 


Booklet { 


The questions and answers above are only four 
of many in our fascinating new booklet—“King 
Coal Quiz.” Write for your free copy today! 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoaL ASSOCIATION 








320 Southern Building Washington, D. C. 


Our friendly, experienced stafl 
knows your problems and is eager 
to serve you. Our large warehouse 
stocks mean prompt shipment of 
your exact wants. Share the satis- 
faction of hundreds of other alert 
teachers who make us headquarters 
for all that’s best in school furniture 
and supplies. Write for our big, 
free catalog, a valuable handbook 


for your desk! 


School Seating 
School Tables 
Auditorium Seating 


Folding Chairs Teachers and children agree in praise of new 


Church Furniture 


— | American Universal “Ten-Twenty” Desk 


Bleachers 

Office, Library and General 
Furniture 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 

Laboratory Equipment i oo pteser ‘ ro ~~ inated class Te: sae 

Daylight Diftusore is proving to be the key to the co-ordinated classroom. Teachers 

Window Shades 

eaters ond Fetiete to 20° slope, 10° slope, or level position, according to the work 

Primary Materials 

Duplicating Equipment 

Janitorial Supplies in and out, thanks to the 45° swivel either way—a feature which 

Chalkboards and Supplies ‘ 

Maps and Globes i 

Visual Equipment and Supplies ences. Children like the automatic fore-and-aft adjustment for 

Office and Library Supplies 

School Papers 

Athletic Goods 

Art Materials : [eugene ce 5] 

Flags 


More AND MORE, the ““Ten-Twenty”? American Universal Desk 
praise its exclusive 3-position top, so easily and quietly adjusted 
being done. They like the orderliness with which children get 
reduces body torque due to right or left hand and eye prefer- 


focal accommodation to all work on top in each use position. 


FREE! Write for ‘The Co-ordinated Class- 
room” by Darell Boyd Harmon; also “The 
Case for the “Ten-Twenty’,”’ with detailed 
reports by educators now using this desk. 





NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 
720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
357-359 Madison Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


Exclusive Distributors for 


American Bodiform Auditorium Chair 


This full-upholstered chair offers maxi- e e 
mum beauty with comfort, durability, VVCUCUS2 
andeasy housekeeping. \utomaticsafety- 


fold action; no pinching-or tearing haz- 
ards. Available with folding tablet-arm. 

















